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INTRODUCTION 


The major thrust of occupational education is to prepare individuals 
to engage successfully in an occupation that is both socially useful and 
satisfying to the individual. Preparation of youth for successful partici- 
pation in the world of work is being recognized as a major responsibility 
of the educational system. In a special report to the Governor of North 
Carolina, the North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
stated, "The goal of this state should be to provide occupational education 
to each person in school as a normal part of his educational process" (State 
Advisory Council, 1971, p. 4). 

In the process of working toward the goal of occupational education 
for all students, the North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education each year selects areas for in-depth study. These studies are in 
fulfillment of the overall charge to the Council by the Vocational Education 
Amendment of 1968 which specified evaluation of programs, services, and 
activities assisted by that Amendment. One of the major areas selected for 
study by the North Carolina State Advisory Council during 1973 was the 
determination of views of administrators toward occupational education. 

Of the many published and unpublished works written about occupational 
education, few have dealt specifically with the views of school administrators 
toward this aspect of education. Yet, post-secondary and secondary adminis- 
trators play a vital role in the success of occupational education programs. 
Their views are important in evaluating the present direction of programs 
and in planning and determining future direction and expansion of programs. 
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The Home Economics Center for Research, therefore, contracted with 
the North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational Education to conduct 
a study to determine the views of administrators at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels toward occupational education. Of particular interest to 
the State Advisory Council was the identification of concerns and problems 
which administrators associated with occupational education. This informatior 
could then be used by the State Advisory Council to make recommendations to 
the State Board of Education on ways of dealing with these concerns. 

The overall objective of the present study was to obtain views of 
administrators at local education agencies, community colleges, and technical. 
institutes toward occupational education. Specifically, the present study 
was designed to determine the philosophy of occupational education held by 
school administrators; adequacy of facilities, equipment, and teaching 
materials; adequacy of "State" support in relation to funding, consultation, 


program direction, use of State Plan; adequacy of community support; nature 


and extent to which advisory groups are used; changes needed in occupational 

education; barriers to improvement; adequacy of instructional personnel; and 

the groups of persons served by occupational education. 
Specific objectives of the study were as follows: 


1. To identify or develop and test an opinionnaire and interview 
schedule to be used in determining views of administrators 
toward occupational education programs in North Carolina. 


2. To report views toward occupational education of post-secondary 
and secondary administrators in the eight Educational Districts 
(North Carolina Educational Directory, 1972) as identified 
by the instrumentation specified in the first objective. 


3. To test for differences in views of administrators in dif- 
ferent administrative positions and in different educational 
districts. 


Limitations of the study were that data were collected only in North 
Carolina and that the time element was such that the number of interviews 
was limited to one administrator in each type of position in each district. 
An assumption made in relation to this study was that administrators would 
be frank in their responses to the opinionnaire and interview, thus pro- 
viding valid data. A second assumption made was that representative views 
of administrators throughout North Carolina could be obtained by using 
appropriate sampling procedures. 

Definitions for terms used throughout the study were as follows: 

Occupational education programs. These programs involve a sequence 
of educational and skill development experiences designed to prepare an 
individual for entry, promotion, or updating in a specific occupation or 
cluster of occupations of less than professional level in business, trade 
and industry, health, home economics, agriculture, and other special areas. 
It is not synonymous with the term career education, which is broader in 
scope. 

Post-secondary administrators. Included in this term were presidents 
and deans or directors of occupational education in technical institutes and 
community colleges. 

Secondary administrators. This term included secondary school super- 


intendents, principals, and local directors of occupational education. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


. 


The review of literature is divided into the following three sections: 
reviews of studies related to views of administrators toward occupational 
education, criteria for evaluation of occupational education programs, and 
concerns associated with occupational education. A search was also made to 
determine whether or not instruments had been developed which would be appro- 


priate for use in this study. 


Views of Administrators Toward Occupational Education 

Although many studies related to various aspects of occupational 
education have been conducted, few have dealt with views of administrators 
toward occupational education. Four studies were found in which administrators 
at the secondary level were surveyed, but no studies were found in which 
post-secondary administrators had participated. Woerdehoff and Bentley 
(1959) contacted principals and superintendents at the secondary level in 
Indiana to obtain their viewpoints toward vocational education. Findings 
relevant to the present study included the complaint from one-fourth of the 
administrators that vocational education programs were difficult to administer. 
This complaint came more often from administrators in small than in large 
schools. A second problem identified by one-fourth of the administrators 
was the belief that academic teachers did not understand or appreciate the 
need for vocational education. 

In relation to funding of the program, Woerdehoff and Bentley (1959) 


found that 50% of the administrators thought federal funds for financing 


programs were desirable while only 20% stated that federal funding was unde- 
sirable. The majority of administrators thought the high cost of occupational 
education was justified. No concensus was apparent as to whether or not 
vocational education programs were subject to too much federal control. The 
administrators were not in favor of paying higher salaries to vocational 
education teachers than to other teachers. 

In terms of types of pupils who could benefit from occupational 
education programs, principals of small schools differed significantly from 
those of larger schools in their belief that most pupils were interested in 
vocational education programs and that such courses should be a part of the 
education of all pupils. They did, however, believe such courses should be 
elective rather than required. 

Woerdehoff and Bentley (1959) concluded that there was little doubt 
that secondary administrators in Indiana accepted vocational education as 
an important phase of secondary education. They also found that the more 
experience an administrator had had with vocational education, the more 
favorable the attitude toward such programs. 

Karnes (1967) contacted school superintendents and presidents of 
boards of education in Missouri. Respondents believed that programs at that 
time did not adequately serve the occupational needs of high school students 
and that programs needed to be expanded at the secondary, post-secondary, 
and adult levels. 

A finding by Karnes (1967) of particular interest to the present 
study was that approximately 50% of the superintendents and school board 
members believed more emphasis should be placed on the training of school 
administrators in the administration and supervision of vocational education 
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programs. They also stressed the need for more in-service courses on 
vocational education. 

In relation to funding, Karnes (1967) reported that almost two-thirds 
of the subjects indicated that a 50% to 100% rate of reimbursement would be 
necessary to establish a vocational education program in their community. 
The need for state and federal funds for operation of present programs was 
emphasized. Interestingly, most of the respondents believed approximately 
30% of the school budget should be spent on vocational education programs; 
whereas, in reality, only 5% was allocated. 

A third study reviewed was conducted by Cavnar (1967) in Colorado. 
Secondary school administrators, i.e., principals and superintendents, 
reported that present vocational education programs were not satisfactorily 
meeting the needs of students and that more money was needed to develop 
effective programs. The respondents also reported that counseling services 
were directed more toward college than vocational preparation. 

Davita (1968) contacted school administrators and boards of education 
members in West Virginia to ascertain their attitudes toward vocational 
education. Sixty-three percent of the 537 administrators and school board 
members to whom the questionnaire was sent responded. Responses indicated 
that in spite of apparent support for vocational education, the respondents 
did not believe present vocational education programs were effectively 
preparing students for today's world of work. They also indicated that 
county school systems were not providing a wide enough variety of programs 
to meet the diverse interests, needs, and abilities of the students. Lack 
of money was given as the reason for the limited program offerings. 

The instrumentation used in these studies (Woerdehoff and Bentley, 


1959; Karnes, 1967; Cavnar, 1967; Davita, 1968) was not appropriate for 
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use in the present study since the studies reviewed dealt primarily with 
attitudes toward vocational education. The major emphasis in this study 

was to identify concerns and problems related to occupational education 
programs. Some of the findings from these studies, however, were indicative 
of problems associated with occupational education and served as a basis 

for several of the items in the instrument which was developed for use in 


the present study. 


Criteria for Evaluation of Occupational Education Programs 

Six of the nine aspects of occupational education to be examined 
in the present study dealt with the adequacy of various phases of the pro- 
gram, such as facilities, equipment, and teaching materials; "state" support; 
community support; instructional personnel; variety of programs available 
for different groups of people; and nature and extent of use of advisory 
councils, Therefore, a review was made of literature specifying criteria 
for the evaluation of occupational education programs. Since similar infor- 
mation was found in a number of readings, only the most comprehensive 
sources will be discussed in this report. 

The Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Office of Educa- 
tion (1972) designed a measuring instrument for use by school boards, advisory 
groups, faculty, students, and the general public for evaluating vocational 
and technical education programs. Desired program characteristics were 
presented in a check list format and use of a five-point rating scale was 
recommended. The checklist was divided into three areas--program, economy, 
and student. Sections of the checklist related to concerns in the present 
study were those dealing with instructional materials and equipment, facilities, 
teachers, private and public agencies, business and industry, and students. 
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Recommendations for the kinds of information to consider when 
evaluating characteristics of programs were also found in the Guide for 
Cooperative Vocational Education (1969). Criteria given for examining 
nature of offerings, physical facilities, imstructional staff, and instruc- 
tional materials were adapted for use in this study. 

The most comprehensive presentation of essential elements for 
different aspects of vocational education programs was found in the American 
Vocational Association publication Vocational Education and Self-Evaluation 
(1971). Sections of the pamphlet which were relevant to the present study 
concerned groups served by vocational education, the vocational education 
instructor, facilities and equipment, finances and budgets, and community 


involvement. 


Concerns Related to Occupational Education 

Views of administrators toward changes needed in occupational educa- 
tion and barriers to improvement of programs were also of interest in the 
present study. One source of information which served as a basis for 
identifying concerns of administrators in North Carolina was a copy of reac- 
tions to the North Carolina State Advisory Council Resolution of August 10, 
1972. Among concerns expressed by the school superintendents and community 
college and technical institute presidents were the following: (a) equitable 
distribution of funds throughout the state, (b) lack of coordination between 
secondary and post-secondary programs, (c) duplication of efforts, (d) desire 
for more flexibility in use of state and federal funds, (e) expression of need 
for more funds, and (f) need for staff development. 

In a special report of the North Carolina State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education (1971), six essential steps were outlined which must 
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be followed if occupational education is to be made available to each person 
in school as a normal part of his educational process. Among suggestions 
for changes were an increase in the quantity and improvement in the quality 
of guidance services available to students, expanded facilities, increased 
opportunities for occupational education in terms of program offerings and 
times at which programs are available. 

Further concerns were identified in a statewide evaluation conducted 
in Illinois by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education (1972). 
Hight areas of concern were dealt with during the on-site evaluations in 71 
districts. In the final report conclusions about each area of concern, 
recommendations, and suggested actions were presented. 

The information in the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education report (1972) about personnel, students served, occupational 
programs, guidance services, and resources utilized was relevant to the 
present study. Among the suggested actions was the recommendation that 
occupational education staff continue to explore means of improving communi- 
cation between business and industry and the school program. A need for 
improved communication between occupational and non-occupational faculty 
was also identified. 

The need for greater articulation and coordination at all levels of 
occupational education was also apparent from the Illinois evaluation. The 
author also suggested that occupational teachers be encouraged to constantly 
stay abreast of job entry level skills and performance levels necessary for 
students to be successful. Variation in the degree to which districts were 


meeting the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students through occupational 


programs was reported, as well as the need for helping instructors identify 
and work with these populations. 

The evaluation teams reported that effective utilization of advisory 
committees was not being made in many of the occupational programs and that 
resource personnel in the school systems were not being contacted. Financial 
resources from both state and federal sources were also reported as inadequate. 

A trend toward providing students who were not college bound with 
guidance services was reported, although the need for personnel possessing 
the competencies necessary to implement comprehensive occupational guidance 
programs was also stated. Counselors were generally rated low in their 
knowledge of the world of work by students and occupational teachers. The 
development and organization of placement services was only in the beginning 
stages and the belief was expressed that this service needed to be expanded 
as quickly as possible. 

Most schools were ranked by their evaluation teams as "average" or 
"above average" in serving the needs of occupational students. The recom- 
mendation was made that programs to serve needs of more of the students be 
developed. 

In summarizing these reports, it seemed apparent that concerns 
related to occupational education programs had been identified. These 
concerns included such issues as funding, coordination between secondary and 
post-secondary programs, flexibility in use of funds, adequacy of guidance 
services, increased facilities and programs, adequacy of instructional per- 
sonnel, use of advisory committees, and range of persons served by occupational 
education. Many of these ideas were incorporated in the instrument developed 
for use in the present study, the purpose of which was to identify concerns of 


administrators in North Carolina toward occupational education. 
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METHOD 


The major purpose of this study, as defined in the Introduction, was 
to obtain views of administrators at the post-secondary and secondary levels 
toward occupational education. Particular emphasis was to be placed upon 
the identification of problems, concerns, and desired changes in occupational 
education programs. 

A survey was selected as the appropriate means for obtaining the 
desired data. Methods which were used to obtain information were a mailed 
opinionnaire and personal interviews. The personal interview was used in 
addition to the opinionnaire in order to provide opportunities for the 
identification of factors not included in the opinionnaire. 

Discussion of the procedure followed in the implementation of this 
study is presented in this chapter. Specific topics discussed are selection 


of the sample, instrumentation, data collection, and data analysis. 


Population and Sample 

Participants selected for the survey represented the following 
groups of administrators: (a) community college and technical institute 
presidents, (b) community college and technical institute occupational 
education deans and directors, (c) public school superintendents, (d) local 
occupational education directors, and (e) secondary school principals. The 
total populations of post-secondary presidents and occupational education 
deans and directors and local occupational education directors were selected 


as participants in the study due to the small numbers of administrators in 


slat 


those categories. Because of the larger numbers of superintendents and prin- 
cipals, a proportionate random sample of these categories of administrators 
was drawn in each of the eight educational districts, i.e., 50% of the super- 
intendents and 33% of the principals in each district were selected. 

The number of administrators in each category was as follows: 7 
community college and technical institute presidents, 38 occupational deans 
or directors, 71 superintendents, 41 local. occupational education directors, 
and 127 secondary school principals; a total of 324. The distribution across 
districts was as follows: District 1, 31; District 2, 39; District 3, 50; 
District 4, 44; District 5, 43; District 6, 35; District 7, 42; and District 
8, 4o. 

In addition, one administrator from each of the administrative 
categories in each educational district was selected to be interviewed. Of 
the 40 administrators from whom interviews were requested, all but one agreed 
to participate. Another administrator in the same type of position in that 
district was contacted and he agreed to be interviewed. Thus, eight admin- 
istrators in each category participated in the interview portion of the study, 


a total of 40 interviews. 


Instrumentation 

The study was designed to obtain views of administrators toward nine 
aspects of occupational education; specifically, these aspects were as follows: 
(a) philosophy of occupational education held by school administrators; (b) 
adequacy of facilities, equipment, and teaching materials; (c) adequacy of 
support from the state level in relation to funding, consultation, program 
direction, and use of the State Plan; (d) adequacy of community support; 
(e) nature and extent to which advisory groups are used; (f) changes needed 
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in occupational education; (g) barriers to improvement; (h) adequacy of 
instructional personnel; and (j) the groups of persons served by occupational 
education. 

Opinionnaire 

No instrumentation dealing with all of the concerns of this study 
was found in the literature; however, ideas for items related to certain 
aspects of the study were gained from the review of literature. Criteria 
for vocational education programs, defined in the American Vocational Association 
publication, Vocational Education and Self-Evaluation (1971), served as a 
basis for the majority of items dealing with the adequacy of different aspects 
of the occupational education programs. Problems associated with occupational 
education were identified in a number of studies and provided ideas for items 
designed to ascertain changes needed in occupational education and/or barriers 
to improvement of occupational education programs. 

Part I of the instrument, Views Toward Occupational Education, which 
was developed for use in the study, consisted of 50 items concerning changes 
desired in occupational education programs, barriers to improvement of programs, 
philosophy of occupational education, and use of advisory committees. Admin- 
istrators responded to these items on a 5-point scale with "1" representing 
Strongly Disagree and "5" representing Strongly Agree. Eight major categories 
related to the adequacy of various aspects of occupational education programs 
comprised Part II of the instrument. Within each of these categories were a 
number of items descriptive of that aspect of occupational education. The 
scale used with these items also ranged from 1 to 5, but "1" meant that the 
item was not descriptive of the respondent's program and "5" meant that the 


item was descriptive of his program. The remainder of the scale was to be 
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used to indicate varying degrees of the extent to which the item was des- 
criptive of the administrator's program. A copy of the instrument is included 
in Appendix A. 

The first draft of the instrument w&és submitted to the Executive 
Director of the North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
for review. Revisions were made following his suggestions. The organization 
of the instrument was changed so that items in Part I were placed under major 
headings rather than being presented individually and a number of items were 
deleted. Suggestions were also made for the addition of several items. 

A pilot test of the instrument was then conducted during interviews 
with administrators in each of the five types of administrative positions. 

A number of items which did not’ appear to identify current problems of admin- 
istrators or which were somewhat repetitious were deleted. Items expressing 
concerns voiced by the administrators during the interviews, but not included 

on the instrument, were added. Three open-end questions were added to allow 
administrators to identify concerns which were not specified in the opinionnaire. 
An item requesting respondents to indicate concerns to which they would like 

to see top priority given was included since the pilot subjects were in agree- 
ment that a majority of the changes suggested should be made. The opinion- 
naire was then resubmitted to the Executive Director of the Advisory Council 

for his approval. 

A background information form (Appendix A) was developed to obtain 
data on participants' number of years and extent of experience with occupa- 
tional education programs and educational preparation for administration of 
occupational education programs. Data on the type of occupational programs 


in operation were obtained; e.g.) the last question requested subjects to 
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check the type of occupational edueation programs in operation in their 
educational units and to rate the effectiveness of the programs. 
Interview schedule 

An open-end interview schedule was designed for use in the study in 
an attempt to identify problems or concerns which may not have been included 
in the opinionnaire. Questions related to each of the nine aspects of the 
study were developed and tested in interviews with selected administrators 
and were reviewed by the Executive Director of the Advisory Council. No 


changes were made in the interview schedule which is included in Appendix A. 


Data Collection 

Opinionnaires 

The opinionnaires were mailed to the administrators the third week 
in March. A cover letter describing the project and requesting their 
cooperation (Appendix B) and a self-addressed stamped envelope for return 
of the opinionnaire were included in the mailing. Code numbers consisting 
of an identification number, educational district, and administrative 
position were assigned to each opinionnaire. The opinionnaires were color 
coded by category of administrator, i.e., blue for community college and 
technical institute presidents, yellow for community college and technical 
institute occupational deans and directors, goldenrod for superintendents, 
pink for local occupational education directors, and white for principals. 
Sixty-five percent of the opinionnaires were returned by the date specified 
in the letter. 

A follow-up letter (Appendix B) was sent three weeks later to those 
who had not returned the opinionnaires. A postal card on which administrators 
indicated whether or not they intended to respond to the opinionnaire or 
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whether they needed another copy of the instrument was included with the 
letter. Of the 62 administrators who returned the cards, 6 checked that 

they did not intend to respond, 18 requested another copy, and 38 indicated 
that they would return the opinionnaire that week. A total of 253 instruments 
were returned, representing 78% of the administrators. Only two instruments 
were returned after the data had been analyzed. 

Interviews 

Approximately two weeks prior to the time tentatively scheduled for 
the interview, a letter (Appendix B) was sent to the administrators describing 
the project and requesting their participation in the study. A postal card 
on which the administrators indicated their preference for date and time of 
day for the interview was included with the letter. When all the cards from 
a particular district had been returned, definite times for the interviews 
were scheduled and the administrators notified. 

An interviewer was employed to help with the interviews. A session 
was planned with her to discuss the procedure to be followed in the inter- 
views. The principal investigator and project director also conducted some 
of the interviews. The interviews were taped and identified by code numbers, 


similar to those used on the opinionnaires. 


Data Analysis 


Opinionnaires 


The data from the opinionnaires were punched on computer cards as 


the instruments were returned. Analysis included computation of the frequencies 


and percentages of all of the administrators' responses at each of the five 
levels of the scale for each item. This same information was also prepared 
for each item by group (categories of administrators) and by districts. 
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Chi-square analyses were computed to determine whether or not there 
were differences in responses to items by groups and districts. The 5=point 
scale was reduced to three categories with 1 and 2 designated as Disagree, 

3 as Uncertain, and 4 and 5 as Agree. This procedure was followed for the 
chi-square analyses in order to decrease the number of cells in which the 
expected frequencies were less than five. An additional procedure used with 
the items in Part II of the opinionnaire was to compute an average score for 
the statements under each major category and to treat overall scores of 

1.00 - 2.49 as Disagree, 2.50 - 3.49 as Uncertain and 3.50 - 5.00 as Agree 
when the chi-square analyses were made. 

Interviews 

The data obtained from the interviews was transcribed from the tapes 
and categorized under the major questions asked in the interview. Similar 
responses were then identified and grouped for purposes of summarizing the 
data in relation to the aspects of occupational education examined in this 


study. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


P 


The purpose of this study was to identify views of post-secondary and 
secondary administrators toward occupational education. The views of five 
groups of administrators--presidents and deans or directors of occupational 
education in post-secondary institutions, public school superintendents, 
secondary school principals, and local occupational education directors--were 
obtained from responses to a mailed opinionnaire and from interviews. 

The first section of this chapter contains a summary of the information 
collected from the respondents on the Background Information Form. The second 
section reports the responses made to the items on the opinionnaire, Views 
toward Occupational Education. Percentages of responses given at each level 
of the scale for each item are reported as well as the results of chi-square 
tests for differences across groups and districts. A summary of the data 
collected from the interviews is presented in the last section. 

Opinionnaires were mailed to a total of 324 administrators with a 
78% return. The percentages of responses by districts are reported in Table 1 
and the responses by groups in Table 2. Examination of the data revealed that 
there were no wide variations in the percentages of responses from administrators 
in different districts or in different groups. Thus, responses from a particular 
group or district are not likely to unduly influence the interpretation of the 
overall results. 

The highest rates of return were from Districts 2, 8, and 7, with 87%, 
85%, and 83% of the administrators responding (Table 1). The districts with 
the lowest rates of return were 5, 1, and 6, with 70%, 71%, and 71% response, 
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TABLE 1 


Number and Percentages of Responses by Administrators 
Surveyed According to District 


Number Number Percentage 
District surveyed responding responding 
i 31 22 T170 
2 39 34 Bh hey 
2 50 39 78.0 
4 4y 34 TT.3 
p) 43 30 69.8 
6 5D 25 71.4 
T he 35 83.3 
8 ho 34 85.0 
Total 324 253 Ta. 


respectively. The highest percentages of responses were made by the Deans, 


Superintendents, and Directors; whereas, the Principals made the lowest rate 


of response (Table 2). 


Responses to Background Information Form 
Responses obtained from the Background Information Form indicated 
that slightly more than 50% of the administrators had been in their present 
positions for less than 4 years and almost 30% had been in their present 
positions from 5 to 9 years (Table 3). Only 7% of the respondents had 


served in their present positions for 15 or more years. 
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TABLE 2 


Number and Percentages of Responses by Groups 
of Administrators Surveyed 


Number Number Percentage 

Group surveyed responding responding 
Presidents 7 36 76.6 
Deans 38 32 84.2 
Superintendents Al. 59 83.1 
Directors 41 34 82.9 
Principals 127 92 72 i 
Total 324 253 78.1 

TABLE 3 


Length of Time Spent by Administrators in Present Position 
by Number and Percentage 


Length of Time Number Percent 
O-4 years 134 53.4 
2-9 years 15 29.9 
10-14 years 25 10.0 
15-19 years 10 4.0 
20 or more years 7 2.8 
No response 2 0.1 

Total 253 100.2 


Most respondents had had moderate (51%) to extensive (45%) experience 


with occupational education programs (Table 4). Slightly more than one-half 


TABLE 4 


Administrators' Degree of Experience with Occupational Education 
Programs by Number and Percentage 


Degree of experience Number Percent 
Extensive 114 45.2 
Moderate 124 2 
Slight 8 3.2 
None af 0.4 
No response 6 0.2 

Total 253 100.0 


of the administrators (51%) indicated that the formal training for their 
present jobs included adequate preparation for administration and supervision 
of occupational education programs; whereas, 38% did not think their prepa- 
ration had been adequate and 11% were undecided. Although many respondents 
(71%) indicated that additional training in the administration and supervision 
of occupational programs would be helpful in their present situations, 20% 
did not desire additional training and 9% were undecided. 

Administrators were also asked to indicate the occupational areas in 
which courses were offered in their educational units or institutions and 
to rate the effectiveness of those programs. For all areas except Introduction 
to Vocations, a range of 28% to 49% of the administrators indicated that 
programs were highly effective and 38% to 51% indicated that programs were 


raat 


effective (Table 5). An examination of the data revealed that when the 


highly effective and effective ratings were combined, the total percentage 


TABLE 5 
Administrators' Ratings of Occupational Education 
Programs by Percentage 


Highly Somewhat 
Program effective Effective effective Ineffective 
Agriculture education 28.0 46.4 18.5 Ted. 
Distributive education 35.0 50.3 13.4 ey. 
Health occupations 47.2 38.2 43.5 1.4 
Occupational home economics 30.2 54.9 TSS a | 
Vocational office education 49.0 45.4 ed 0.0 
Trade & industrial education 38.3 51.4 8.6 i) 
Introduction to Vocations 12.0 S33 py. 30.8 12.0 


for vocational office education was the highest (94%), trade and industrial 
education the second highest (88%), agriculture education next to the lowest 
(74%), and Introduction to Vocations the lowest (57%). For Introduction to 
Vocations, the majority of the responses rated the programs as effective 
(45%) or somewhat effective (31%). 

If courses in any of the occupational areas were not offered, admin- 
istrators were requested to give reasons for the lack of these programs in 
their educational units or institutions. All groups of respondents--Presidents, 


Deans and Directors, Superintendents, Local Directors, and Principals--indicated 
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that the following factors were responsible for the absence of programs in 
certain occupational education areas: 

1. Lack of interest or apparent need 

2. lack of funds 

3. Lack of facilities 

4. Higher priority given to other programs 

5. Not appropriate or offered at another level 

In addition to the above factors, Superintendents, Local Directors, 
and Principals listed insufficient man-months, and Principals listed problems 
with time and travel to on-the-job experiences as reasons for lack of certain 


programs in their situations. 


Opinionnaire Part I: Views toward Occupational Education 

The opinionnaire, Views toward Occupational Education, was constructed 
to obtain data on the views of administrators in North Carolina about occupa- 
tional education programs. Information obtained in Part I concerned (a) changes 
which are needed in occupational education, (b) barriers to the improvement of 
occupational education programs, (c) philosophy of occupational education, and 
(d) advisory committees. Administrators were encouraged to reply to the 
opinionnaire in terms of their particular institutions or educational units. 

Findings from the groups of items on the opinionnaire related to each 
of the aspects of occupational education mentioned above are reported and 
discussed in the order in which they were listed. First, the responses, 
irregardless of groups and districts, are presented for each item at each 
of the five response levels. Results of the tests for differences by group 
and district are then discussed for each of the aspects studied. Data used 
in the chi-square analyses to determine differences in responses to items by 
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district and group were converted to three categories in order to increase 
the number of cells in which expected frequencies would be at least five, 

the criterion selected for use in this study. Thus, the data presented in 
the chi-square tables represents only three levelbuadhehe. uncertain, and 

disagree. 

The minimum significance level accepted for use in this study was 
.05. Therefore, all discussions of items for which significant differences 
are reported are based on at least a .05 level of significance. However, 
responses to a number of items were significantly different beyond the .01 
and .001 levels. Although the specific level of significance is not given 
in the body of the report, it is reported for each of the chi-square contingency 
tables which are found in Appendix C. 

Throughout the remainder of the report, including tables, Deans and 
Directors of Occupational Education in post-secondary institutions will be 
referred to as Deans, and Local Occupational Directors will be referred to 
as Directors. 

Changes Needed in Occupational Education 

Overall responses to items. Items 1 to 21 on the opinionnaire dealt 
with suggested changes needed in occupational education. As shown in Table 
6, at least 75% of the respondents either agreed or strongly agreed that the 
following changes were needed in their educational unit or institution: 

1. a wider variety of programs from which students can choose 

5. more professional development (in-service) help for teachers 

a. on an individual basis 


b. on a group basis 


6. more professional development (in-service) help for administrators 


10. funds allocated on a more flexible basis (e.g., let local officials 
decide what part of allocation goes to supplies, equipment, salaries 
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TABLE 6 


Ratings of Administrators for Items Concerning Changes Needed 
in Occupational Education by Percentage 


Strongly Strongly 
Item disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree agree 
1 se 7.9 8.7 54.4 27.8 
2 2.4 10.4 13.9 54.2 19.1 
5 rip 23.4 23.4 34.1 sb ge | 
4 3.2 20.2 27.4 38.9 10.3 
Sa 0.4 4.6 8.3 59.3 27.4 
5b 0.8 8.1 Lea 512 21.2 
6 1.2 6.0 i oe 64.3 13.3 
T 13.9 27.0 23.0 27.4 8.7 
8 2.0 aees 24.2 46.0 15.5 
9 2 as 24.2 48.4 17.9 
10 2.4 6.8 12.0 30.9 47.8 
5 ted 0.8 2.4 12.4 28.5 55.6 
12 we nets V4.1 29.8 49.6 
13 1.0 2.0 Che 36.9 32.0 
14 Lae 5.3 19.4 52.2 21 
15 0.0 2.4 6.0 45.8 45.8 
16 0.0 3.2 8.4 45.4 43.0 
17 0.4 4d 9.7 pepe 32.3 
18 0.8 TG 5.6 36.5 55.4 
19 2 9.2 24.1 42.6 22.9 
20 3.6 12.0 18.1 46.6 19.7 
21 0.4 3.6 3.6 52.8 39.5 
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11. 100 percent state funding of occupational education teacher 
salaries (eliminate local matching requirements) 


12. total funding by the state for occupational education (to 
include supplies, equipment, salaries) 


15. more realistic guidance services for students and adults 


16. inclusion of a well-developed placement program as a part of 
occupational education 


17. program offerings which are more in line with job opportunities 
and manpower needs 


18. joint efforts in curriculum planning between high school and 
community colleges and technical institutes to minimize dupli- | 
cation and repeated instruction 


21. more coordination between occupational and general education 


8. more clearcut procedures within the State Plan for accomplishing 
the goals and/or objectives listed 


programs 
Although the percentage of respondents agreeing with all of the 
preceding items was high, the highest percentages were for Item 18 (92%) and 
Item 21 (92%). 
Changes which 50% to 74% of the respondents believed were needed in : 
their units were the following: 
2. a higher percentage of students enrolled in occupational education 
programs 


9. objectives within the State Plan which are more relevant to needs 
in my geographic area 


13. more equitable distribution of funds within the state for occupa- 
tional education 


14. more emphasis on programs for females 


19. more cooperative planning at the multi-county level 


20. more effective means of screening students for admission to programs 
The items concerning changes needed in occupational education to which — 
| 


administrators expressed most disagreement were Item 3, more program development 
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assistance from the State level, and Item 7, more control and direction from 
the State agencies to coordinate efforts in occupational education at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels. Twenty-five percent of the adminis- 
trators disagreed or strongly disagreed with Item 3 and 41% with Item 7. 

The suggested change about which respondents were most uncertain (27%) was 
in regard to more program evaluation assistance from the State level. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. The chi-square test 
was used to determine whether or not there were differences in responses across 
districts or groups. No significant differences across districts were found 
for items in this section of the opinionnaire. 

Significant differences across groups were found for three items 
(See Appendix C, Table 22 for the chi-square contingency tables). The first 
of these items, number 6, stated that more professional development (in- 
service) help for administrators was a change needed. More directors (94%) 
indicated agreement with this item than did any other group. More super- 
intendents (30%), on the other hand, were uncertain, and more Principals 
(11%) were in disagreement than were the other groups. Although the overall 
response to this item reflected agreement, Superintendents and Principals 
indicated less interest than did other groups in in-service help for admin- 
istrators. 

Examination across groups for Item 19, "more cooperative planning 
at the multi-county level," revealed that Presidents and Deans were in greater 
agreement with this item than were the other groups. Principals and Super- 
intendents were more likely to be uncertain than were the other groups; whereas, 
Presidents and Principals expressed least disagreement. It seemed that planning 
at the multi-county level was of more concern to post-secondary than to second- 


ary administrators. 
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On the other hand, secondary personnel, Directors and Principals, 
expressed greater agreement than did other groups with Item 20 which dealt 
with more effective means of screening students for admission to programs. 
More Deans (31%) disagreed with this item and more Presidents were uncertain 


than were the other groups. Screening, therefore, was recognized as more of 


| 
| 
a problem by secondary than by post-secondary administrators. | 
Responses to open-end question. For Items 22 to 24, respondents 
were requested to add other changes which they thought were needed in occupa- 
tional education. The suggested changes are presented by group. Where a 
change was suggested by more than one respondent, that number is enclosed in 
parentheses following the item. 
Although 83% of the Presidents did not respond, the following changes 
were suggested as needed in occupational education by those who did respond: 
1. Establish a more realistic approach to occupational education 
at the secondary level (5) 
2. Increase industrial and business participation in planning (2) 
3. Provide for better representation by community college units in 
state vocational planning 
4 Increase the number of exploratory occupational education courses 
5. Adapt a public awareness campaign 
6 Increase the emphasis on academic subjects at the secondary level 
The following suggestions for changes needed in occupational education 
programs were made by the 5 (16%) Deans who responded to Items 22 to 2h: 
1. Increase the amount of money allotted to occupational education (4) 
2. Improve the image of occupational education (3) 
3. Increase the public awareness of occupational education programs 
(2) 
4. Recommend a higher percentage salary increase for community 
college personnel 
Allow selected high school seniors to attend community colleges 
during their senior year 
- Select occupational administrators 


- Improve the quality of occupational education programs 
- Permit multi-entry and exit to occupational programs 
Improve the articulation between high school guidance counselors 
and occupational educators | 
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2 
6 
7. Promote occupational education at the state level 
8 
9 
O 


Superintendents suggested 13 changes which they believed were needed 


in occupational education in response to Items 22 to 24. Only 12 (20%) 


Superintendents replied to those items. The suggested changes were as follows: 


In 


which they 


Decrease the amount of red tape, such as paper work, which is 
required by the state (2) 

Increase the number of cooperative education programs (2) 
Increase coordination of the occupational education departments 
at the state level 

Provide state funds for salaries of local directors 

Increase state allocations for shops and occupational education 
classrooms 

Send out notifications of allotments at earlier dates 

Allot a local planner or director to each Local Education Agency 
with 20 or more occupational teachers 

Allot state funds for local direction 

Increase the amount of occupational education related research 
Eliminate programs which are no longer needed 

Increase the concern of occupational teachers about matters 
relating to general education 

Place occupational teachers on the same pay scale as other teachers 
Increase the use of resource people 


response to Items 22 to 24, local Directors suggested 24 changes 


believed were needed in occupational education. Eighteen (53%) 


Directors responded to the item as follows: 


Increase the amount of money allotted for in-service training, 
supplies, equipment repairs, and new programs (5) 

Increase the number of man-month allocations (2) 

Require state education employees to teach in the classroom 
every three years (2) 

Increase the emphasis on occupational awareness (2) 

Set up standards on class size (2) 

Give state education employees more local experience 

Implement a more pragmatic approach by state education employees 
Increase tne sense of togetherness in the total State Department 
of Public Instruction 

Validate the numerous forms required by state and federal levels 
Provide for in-service education of school principals 

Send out allotments 

Provide man-months to be used for two local directors in large 
units 

Provide separate leadership for each program 

Change the method of purchasing equipment 

Provide extended terms for teachers 

Increase flexibility of certification 

Provide a point system for maintaining teaching position 
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18, Provide secretarial and consultant help for directors 

19. Provide Local Education Agency with information from research 
projects 

20. Increase the number of one-semester courses 

21. Provide more elective courses for the non-college-bound student 

22. Make objectives more specific 

23. Provide for the follow-up of occupational education students 

24, Minimize the number of changes 


Although only 24 (25%) Principals responded to Items 22 to 2h, they 
suggested 18 changes which were needed in occupational education. The 


following changes were suggested: 


e 


Increase the number of instructors, programs, and facilities (6) 

Make programs student-oriented (4) 

Make graduation requirements more flexible (3) 

Increase the number of man-months (3) 

Increase flexibility of programs from the state (2) 

Improve the preparation of vocational teachers (2) 

Provide more experiences in the middle school years (2) 

Make use of more performance tests (2) 

Provide occupational programs with their own administration (2) 

Pay occupational teachers according to the same scale as other 

teachers (2) 

11. Eradicate the "verbology" of some of the reports and guidelines 
issued (2) 

12. Eliminate supervisors from the State Department 

13. Add directors to help set up, coordinate, and implement supplies 
and materials for local programs 

14, Increase funding for occupational programs 

15. Provide more programs at the high school and junior high school 
level 

16. Remove occupational programs from academic plants to plants 
of their own 

17. Have fewer meetings 

18. Eliminate competition between departments 
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Changes accorded top priority. The format for responses to Items 25 


to 27 differed from other items in Part I. For these items, administrators 
were requested to list the numbers of three of the preceding items, 1 to 2h, 
which identified concerns or changes to which they thought top priority 

should be given. Responses were not considered as first, second, and third 
choices; rather, the number of administrators who chose each item was tabu- 
lated and percentages were based on the 253 respondents in the total sample. 
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Since not all of the administrators chose three items, percentages are lower 
than they would have been had each administrator selected three items. Table 
7 shows a rank ordering of items according to the responses from all of the 
administrators, irregardless of group and district. 

The three changes in occupational education given top priority by 
administrators were Items 10 (32%), 11 (30%), and 12 (29%) all involving 
funding (Table 7). These changes called for more flexible funding and total 
funding of occupational education programs, including teachers' salaries, 
supplies, and equipment. 

Two other changes in occupational education given priority by 
respondents were Items 18 (27%) and 15 (21%). Item 18 involved joint efforts 
in curriculum planning between high school and post-secondary institutions 
and Item 15 dealt with more realistic guidance services for students and 
adults. 

Examination of priority accorded changes in occupational programs 
by groups revealed some differences (Table 8). Presidents accorded top 
priority to Item 18 which dealt with coordination between secondary and 
post-secondary units or institutions. The next four items to which Presi- 
dents accorded priority were Items 15, 19, 10, and 5. These items dealt 
with (a) guidance services at the secondary level, (b) cooperative multi- 
county planning, (c) flexibility of funding, and (d) in-service training 
for teachers. 

Deans, as did Presidents, accorded top priority for change in occupa- 
tional programs to Item 18, coordination between secondary and post-secondary 
units or institutions. Deans also agreed with Presidents in according 
priority to Item 15 concerning guidance services, and Item 10, concerning 
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TABLE 7 


Rank Order of Items and Percentage of Administrators 
According Top Priority to the Items Concerning Changes 
Needed in Occupational Education Programs 


. 


Rank order Item number Percentage 

N=253 

1 10 31.62 
2 in 30.43 
3 12 29,24 
4 18 OT et 
5 LS 20550 
6 21 17.39 
T 17 13.04 
8 1 12.64 
9 16 11.85 
9 5 11.85 
21 14 9.09 
12 22 8.69 
13 20 8.30 
14 19 Tedd, 
15 13 6.32 
16 2 4.74 
i 23 3.95 
18 6 x, 55 
19 8 2.76 
19 y 2.76 
21 9 2ea7 
21 2k 2a3T 
23 3 1.97 
ok T Lee 


LLL LLL LLL LE CL Lene 
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TABLE 8 


Percentages of Administrators by Group According Priority to 
Items Concerning Changes in Occupational Education 


Presidents Deans & Superin- Local Principals 
Item Directors tendents Directors 
N=36 N=32 N=59 N=34 N=92 
1 0.00 9.38 15.25 5,88 19.57 
2 5.56 6.25 3.39 2.94 S43 
3 8.33 3.53 1.69 0.00 0.00 
4 5.56 0.00 3.39 2.49 S17 
5 16.67 6.25 3.39 20.59 14.13 
6 2.78 Pek, 1.69 5.88 4.35 
7 Laat 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
8 2.78 3.13 3.39 0.00 3.26 
9 5.56 0.00 0.00 0.00 4,35 
10 19.44 25.00 45.76 26.47 30.43 
11 8.33 6.25 64.41 26.47 21. LT 
12 VS yah 12.50 33.90 38.24 35.87 
13 0.00 9.38 8.47 5.88 6.52 
14 13.89 15.63 6.78 0.00 9.78 
15 30.56 25.00 20.34 32.35 10. 87 
16 5.56 18.75 3037 17.65 10.87 
17 16.67 21.88 6.78 2.94 16.30 
18 58.33 62.50 L037 he wae I 18.48 
19 e220 18.75 1.69 0.00 3.26 
20 0.00 Oe 5.08 a 9.78 
21 8.33 12.50 13.56 32.35 19.57 
20 0.00 12.50 3.39 20.59 9.78 
23 2.78 3333 5.08 8.82 2LT 
oh 2.76 2.15 0.00 2.94 5.26 
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flexibility of funds. Other changes favored by Deans were Item 17, coordi- 
nation between programs and manpower needs, and Item 16, which dealt with 
placement programs. 

Superintendents gave top priority for change to Item 11, which 
involved 100% state funding of occupational education teacher salaries. 
Other items to which Superintendents accorded priority were Items 10, 12, 
15, and 1. These items were concerned with funding, guidance, and the variety 
of programs offered. 

Local Directors accorded top priority for change to Item 12, total 
funding by the state for occupational education. Other changes given 
priority by Local Directors were Items 15, 21, 10, and 11. These were 
concerned with changes in funding, guidance services, and coordination 
between occupational and general education. 

Principals, as did Local Directors, gave top priority for change in 
occupational programs to Item 12, which involved total funding by the state 
for occupational education. Other changes to which Principals accorded 
priority were Items 10, 11, 21, and 1. They indicated that changes were most 
needed in funding, coordination between occupational and general education 
programs, and the variety of programs offered. 

In summarizing priority accorded to changes in occupational education, 
as listed in Items 1 to 21, top priority across all groups was given to items 
concerned with more flexible funding and total funding of programs, joint 
efforts in curriculum planning between high school and post-secondary 
institutions, and more realistic guidance services for students and adults. 
Priority for change in occupational education differed somewhat by group; 


however, three groups gave priority to three of the items which were among 
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the top five items across groups and two groups gave priority to four of the 
items chosen across groups. Items given priority only by Presidents called 
for more cooperative planning at the multi-county level and more professional 
development for teachers. Deans included changes in placement services and 
more relevant occupational programs. Superintendents included a wider variety 
of programs, Directors included more coordination between occupational and 
general education, and Principals included both of these changes. 

Summation of changes. Overall responses across groups and districts 
to items concerning changes in occupational education indicated agreement by 
a majority that all but one of the suggested changes were needed. The 
exception was Item 7 which suggested more control. from state~agencies in 
the coordination of efforts at the post-secondary and secondary levels. The 
two items to which over 90% of the respondents expressed agreement dealt with 
the need for (a) joint efforts in curriculum planning between high schools 
and community colleges and technical institutes and (b) more coordination 
between occupational and general education programs. It would appear that 
although administrators were interested in joint efforts, they did not wish 
this to be controlled by wate agencies. 

No significant differences across districts were found, but signi- 
ficant differences across groups were found in three instances. Directors 
expressed greater agreement related to the need for in-service help for 
administrators than did any other group. Post-secondary administrators were 
more concerned about planning at the multi-county level and secondary admin- 
istrators about means of screening students for admission to programs. 

Changes suggested in the open-end items varied by group and reflected 
the needs of each group. The five items accorded top priority for change 
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across all groups involved changes in funding practices, in joint efforts 
between high school and post-secondary institutions, and in guidance services; 
however, those items accorded top priority differed somewhat by group. Post- 
secondary administrators were more concerned about coordination between 
post-secondary and secondary programs; whereas, secondary administrators 
accorded top priority to items dealing with funding. 
Barriers to Improvement of Occupational Education 
Overall responses to items. Items 28 to 35 listed possible barriers 
to the improvement of Occupational education to which respondents indicated 
extent of agreement or disagreement. As shown in Table 9, those items to 
which 75% or more of the respondents agreed or strongly agreed as being 
barriers to improvement were the following: 
28. the uncertainty of state allotted funds 
29. the inadequate amount of state allotted funds 
Barriers indicated by 50% to 74% of the respondents included the 
following items: 
31. lack of communication between: 
b. school and business, industry, and lay citizens 
ec. academic and occupational educators 
d. secondary and post-secondary institutions 
32. guidance personnel (secondary level) who are unprepared to 
communicate with students about occupational education at 


either the secondary or post-secondary level 


33. the dependence of occupational education programs upon: 
a. local funds 
b. state funds 
ec. federal funds 
A somewhat higher percentage of the administrators (49%) indicated 


agreement than disagreement (36%) that lack of communication between teachers 
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TABLE 9 


Ratings of Administrators for Items Concerning Barriers to the 
Improvement of Occupational Education by Percentage 


Strongly Strongly 
Item disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree agree 
28 2.0 10.8 re howd 26.7 
29 4 6.4 10.4 48.8 34.0 
30 10.0 howd 14.9 20.5 5.2 
3la 6.0 29.9 14.7 42.6 6.8 
31b 4.0 26.3 12.4 49.8 7.6 
31c 3.6 22.2 9.5 46.4 18.3 
31d 2.4 17.5 1257 48.2 19.1 
32 5.2 21.6 12.0 32.8 28.4 
33a 2,8 sat 16.9 37.9 26.6 
33b 3.3 15.5 20.1 42.7 18.4 
33¢ 5.4 i352 20.2 39.3 24.0 
34 4.5 25.6 26.0 29.7 14.2 
35 9.3 WLS 26.7 15.0 4.5 
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and counselors was a barrier (Item 3la). Opinion about the portion of the 
school budget allotted for instruction in occupational education was also 
divided with 44% in agreement and 30% in disagreement (Item 34). 

Items to which more than 50% of the administrators indicated disagree- 
ment were Items 30 and 35. Fifty-nine percent of the respondents did not 
believe there was lack of coordination among occupational programs within 
their educational unit (Item 30) and 54% disagreed that inadequate consultant 
services from State Agencies was a barrier (Item 35). Slightly over one- 
fourth of the respondents, however, were uncertain about the latter item. 
Therefore, problems related to lack of coordination among programs and 
inadequate consultant services were not considered to be as serious as the 
problems related to funding, lack of communication, and unprepared guidance 
personnel. 


Tests for differences by district and by group. There were no items 


for which the computed chi-square values across districts were different, 
indicating no differences in responses to these items across districts. 
When comparisons across groups were made, significant differences 
were found for six items (See Appendix C, Table 23 for the contingency tables). 
Three of these items (28,33a, and 33c) dealt with finances, i.e., the 
uncertainty of state allotted funds, the dependence of occupational education 
programs upon local funds, and the dependence upon federal funds. Superin- 
tendents and Directors expressed stronger agreement with each of these items 
than did the other groups; whereas, Deans expressed more disagreement. 
Presidents were more uncertain than any other group about whether or not 
dependence upon local funds was a barrier to improvement of occupational 


education (Item 33a). Principals were more uncertain than any other group 
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as to whether or not the uncertainty of state allotted funds was a barrier. 
Thus, division of opinion along post-secondary/secondary lines was indicated 
with greater concern about funding being expressed by the secondary admin- 
istrators. 

Directors expressed stronger agreement than did the other groups of 
administrators that lack of communication between academic and occupational 
educators and between teachers and counselors was a barrier to improvement 
(Items 3la and 3lc). Superintendents were more uncertain than other groups 
about the lack of communication between teachers and counselors (Item 3la), 
and Presidents were more uncertain about Item 3lc, communication between 
academic and occupational educators. Principals expressed stronger disagree- 
ment than did the other groups with Item 3la, lack of communication between 
teachers and counselors. Thus, lack of communication was viewed as a more 
serious problem by Directors than by the other administrators. 

Principals expressed greater disagreement than did other groups 
with Item 32, that guidance personnel were unprepared to communicate with 
students about occupational education at either the secondary or post- 
secondary levels, while Presidents, Deans, and Directors expressed greater 
agreement. Thus, Principals viewed this as a less serious problem than did 
the post-secondary administrators and Directors. 

Responses to open-end question. For Items 36 and 37, administrators 
were requested to state other barriers to the improvement of occupational 
education programs in their areas. When more than one administrator listed 
a particular barrier, that number is indicated within the parentheses. 
Barriers listed by the 17% of the Presidents who responded were as follows: 


1. The image of occupational education (4) 
2. Parents' desires to send children to college (2) 
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4. 


Lack of commitment to vocational education by public school 
officials 
Lack of funds 


The Deans (13%) stated the following as barriers to the improvement 


of occupational education programs in response to Items 36 and 37: 
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Lack of facilities 

Accreditation standards 

The concepts of academic instructors 

Lack of interest or understanding on the part of administrators 


The Superintendents (19%) who responded to Items 36 and 37 listed the 


following barriers: 
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barriers to improvement of occupational education as follows: 
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Although only 22% of the Principals responded to Items 36 and 37, 


Lack of facilities (4) 

The time required to read all the paper work (3) 

Lack of local coordinators (2) 

The high cost of construction of technical institutes 

Sharing the local director with other administrative units 
Unavailability of teachers for new programs 

Restrictions of present programs 

Lack of help in planning 

Lack of programs in the middle grades 

Failure to shift occupational education allocation to units that 
will use them 

Attempts of occupational education to take over the entire 
curriculum | 
Lack of funds 


response to Items 36 and 37, Directors (45%) listed additional 


Lack of staff (7) | 
Lack of facilities (4) 
Lack of funds (2) 

Lack of coordination among consultants 
Low salaries 

Student apathy 

Lack of cooperation from principals 
The image of occupational education 
Lack of commitment by principals 


they listed the following barriers to improvement of occupational education: 


1. 
2 


Lack of facilities (7) | 
Lack of funds (2) 
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3. The image of occupational education (2) 
4. Apathy on the part of pupils (2) 
5. Insufficient state supervision 
6. Too many chiefs in Raleigh 
"4 Poor preparation of teachers 
8. Lack of support by industry 
9. Lack of priority 
10. Too much emphasis on cooperative programs 
11. The distance to on-the-job training stations 
l2. Lack of jobs 
The barriers to the improvement of occupational education programs 
listed by most respondents were lack of facilities and funds. Many of the 
other barriers listed were also related to the lack of funds and facilities. 
The image of occupational education was listed as a barrier to improvement 
by many administrators, and other administrators listed items which probably 
were a result of the image of occupational education. Another major barrier 
mentioned was a lack of cooperation between various educational factions. 
Summation of barriers to improvement of occupational education. 
Overall responses indicated that the uncertainty and inadequacy of state 
allotted funds were the most serious barriers to the improvement of occupa- 
tional education programs. Lack of communication between various groups of 
people involved in the educational process, guidance personnel unprepared to 
communicate with students about occupational education, and the dependence 
of programs on funding at all levels were viewed as additional problems. 
When differences across groups were examined, it was found that 
secondary administrators viewed funding as a greater barrier than did post- 
secondary administrators. In addition, lack of communication was viewed as 
a more serious problem by the Directors than by the other groups. Principals 


were least likely to agree that guidance personnel were unprepared for 


occupational counseling. 
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Responses to the open-end question were in line with the above results. 
Barriers listed by most respondents involved lack of funding and facilities, 
the image of occupational education, and lack of cooperation between various 
segments of the educational system. * 

Philosophy of Occupational Education 
Overall responses to items. Items 38 to 44 were concerned with one's 


philosophy of occupational education. As shown in Table 10, the only items 


TABLE 10 


Ratings of Administrators for Items Concerning Philosophy 
of Occupational Education by Percentage 


Strongly Strongly 
Item disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree agree 
38 7.9 42.5 14.7 31.0 4.0 
39 2.4 et 16.7 49.8 9.6 
Lo 12.3 36.9 13.3 30.6 Tied 
hi 10.8 a45 14.7 af. 12.4 
ho 4.0 8.8 6.4 49.8 Behl 
43 he Sine 4.0 1.6 1 yh 
4h 15.8 45.1 Sot 26.9 Td 


with which 75% or more of the administrators either agreed or strongly agreed 
stated that occupational education at the post-secondary level should prepare 
students for a specific occupation (Item 42). The only item to which 50% to 
74% of the administrators agreed stated that "Major emphasis in occupational 


education courses should be placed on skill development" (Item 39). 


he 


Administrators disagreed or strongly disagreed with Items 38 (50%), 
43 (93%), and 44 (61%). Those items were as follows: 

38. Present occupational education programs are not effectively 

preparing students for today's world of work. 

43. Occupational education is unnecessary since students can 
receive training while on the job. 

44. Occupational education programs are difficult to administer. 

Approximately equal numbers of administrators agreed and disagreed 
with the following items: 

40. Occupational education programs cannot possibly prepare students 

for the wide range of job opportunities available to them. 

41. Occupational education at the secondary level should be of a 
broad general nature rather than preparation for a specific 
occupation. 

Thus, there seemed to be support for the belief that occupational 

education was necessary, but opinions were divided as to the effectiveness 

of present programs. Responses to Items 41 and 42 seemed to indicate stronger 
agreement about the purpose of post-secondary programs than about the purpose 

of secondary programs, i.e., about preparation for broad rather than specific 

occupations. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. A significant 
difference across districts was found for only one item, No. 39 (See Appendix 
C, Table 24). A majority of all districts, except District No. 5, expressed 
agreement with Item 39, i.e., "Major emphasis in occupational education courses 
should be placed on skill development," with District 4 expressing strongest 


agreement. A greater number of respondents (27%) in District 5 than in other 
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districts were uncertain about emphasizing skill development. In District 6, 
more administrators (46%) disagreed with emphasizing skill development than 
did administrators in the other districts. Therefore, strongest agreement 
with this statement was found in District 4 and strongest disagreement in 
District 6. 

Significant differences across groups were found for Items 38, 4O, 
and 41 (See Appendix C, Table 25). Item 38 stated, "Present occupational 
education programs are not effectively preparing students for today's world 
of work." Stronger disagreement was expressed by Presidents, Deans, and 
Directors; whereas, stronger agreement was expressed by Principals. Both 
Principals and Superintendents, 21% and 25% respectively, indicated more 
uncertainty than did other groups. 

For Item 40, which stated that occupational education cannot prepare 
students for a wide range of job opportunities, there was a considerable 
difference of opinion among groups. Deans (88%) expressed greater disagree- 
ment with the item than did any other group; whereas, Superintendents (53%) 
and Principals (45%) were in greater agreement with the item. None of the 
Deans checked "Uncertain"; indicating considerably less uncertainty than was 
expressed by other groups. Thus, Deans believed more strongly than did any 
other group that occupational education can prepare students for a wide 
range of job opportunities, while secondary Superintendents and Principals 
disagreed most with this premise. 

For Item 41, advocating general rather than specific occupational 
education courses at the secondary level, Presidents (69%) and Deans (69%) 
expressed greater agreement with the item, while Directors (56%) showed 


greatest disagreement. Superintendents and Principals also tended to disagree 
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with the item, however, the percentages in disagreement were not as high as 
for the Directors. The post-secondary personnel were less uncertain about 
this item than were the secondary administrators. 

In summary, responses across districts and groups appeared to indicate 
that a majority of administrators supported the following statements: (a) 
occupational education at the post-secondary level should prepare students 
for a specific occupation, (b) occupational education is necessary, (c) major 
emphasis should be placed on skill development, and (d) occupational education 
programs are not difficult to administer. Opinion was divided as to whether 
or not (a) students could be prepared for the range of job opportunities 
available to them, (b) programs at the secondary level should be general or 
specific, and (c) programs were effectively preparing students for today's 
world of work. 

The only item for which differences across districts were found 
showed that District 4 placed more emphasis and District 6 less emphasis on 
skill development than did the other districts. Although 50% of the admin- 
istrators believed that occupational education programs were effective, those 
who expressed greater agreement with this premise were the Deans, Presidents, 
and Directors. Another difference across groups was the stronger belief 
expressed by the Deans than by other groups that occupational education can 
prepare students for a wide range of job opportunities. The chi-square tests 
also revealed that personnel at the post-secondary level believed more 
strongly than did other groups that occupational courses at the secondary 


level should be general rather than specific. 
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Advisory Committees 


Overall responses to items. Items 45 to 50 were concerned with views 


of administrators toward occupational education advisory committees (Table 


11). <A majority of the administrators agreed with all of the items except one. 


TABLE 11 


Ratings of Administrators for Items Concerning Occupational 
Education Advisory Committees by Percentage 


Strongly Strongly 
Item disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree agree 
45 6.4 16.3 13.5 55.8 8.0 
46 2.8 ot a 22.6 46.0 1T.5 
47 13.9 45.2 26.2 Its 3.2 
48 i ic 12.4 13.5 62.2 10.8 
4g 2.0 5 he 20.6 S12 Lost 
50a 8.8 28.3 10.8 42.2 . 10.0 
50b 2.4 7.5 10.3 oo.9 14.3 
50c 2.0 6.0 9.1 69.8 ey 
504 0.8 0.8 22.8 59.8 35.9 
50e 0.8 1.6 2.8 63.2 31.6 


High percentages of respondents were in agreement with Items 50d (96%) and 
50e (95%), and over 75% indicated agreement with Items 50c (83%) and 50b 
(80%). The preceding items, which dealt with functions of advisory committees, 
were as follows: 

50. b. aid in planning the program 


ec. aid in the evaluation of the program 
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d. help to publicize and promote the program 


e. interpret needs and opportunities in the region that affect 
occupational education programs 


Fifty to 74% of the administrators indicated agreement with five 
items, numbers 45, 46, 48, 49, and 50a. Those items were as follows: 


45. Advisory committees should include individuals who are critical 
of the educational program. 


46. Advisory committees make substantial contributions to the 
occupational education program. 


48. Advisory committees often lack clear direction as to their 
purpose. 


49. Advisory committees are an effective means of acquainting the 
community with the value of occupational education programs 


50. Which of the following functions do you believe advisory 
committees should perform? 


a. review subject matter content and learning activities to 
check that they are up-to-date 


The only item with which a majority (59%) of the administrators 
disagreed stated, "Working with advisory committees takes more time than is 
worth the effort" (Item 47). Respondents (26%) also indicated the greatest 
uncertainty about Item 7. 

Thus, overall, respondents indicated agreement with the statements 
about the functions and contributions of advisory committees, but also agreed 
that advisory committees sometimes lacked direction. The function of advisory 
committees receiving the least support was that of reviewing subject matter 
content and learning activities. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. No significant 
differences were found across districts for items concerning advisory 
committees; however, significant differences were found for five items across 
groups (See Appendix C, Table 26 for chi-square contingency tables). For 
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Item 46, concerned with the contribution of advisory committees to occupa- 
tional education programs, strongest agreement was expressed by the post- 
secondary administrators, Presidents and Deans. More uncertainty about this 
item was expressed by the secondary administrators, Superintendents and 
Principals, and most disagreement by Directors. 

Over 50% of all of the administrators disagreed with Item 47, "Working 
with advisory committees takes more time than is worth the effort"; however, 
differences were observed between secondary/post-secondary administrators. 
Presidents and Deans were less uncertain and more likely to disagree than 
were the secondary administrators. 

For Item 48, which was concerned with the lack of direction for 
advisory committees, more Deans disagreed with the item than did any other 
group, more Presidents and Directors agreed, and more Superintendents and 
Principals expressed uncertainty than did the other groups. It should be 
remembered, however, that a majority of all groups agreed with the item. 

A high percentage (70%) of all respondents agreed with Item 49, that 
advisory committees were effective public relations agents for occupational 
education programs. Differences among groups were found in that Deans showed 
the least disagreement when compared with other groups, and Superintendents 
and Principals indicated greater uncertainty than did other groups. Also, 

a higher percentage of Deans agreed with the statement than did any other 
group. 

A split along post-secondary/secondary lines was observed for Item 
50a, which was concerned with the role of advisory committees in reviewing 
subject matter content and learning activities. More Presidents and Deans 


indicated agreement; whereas, more Superintendents, Directors, and Principals 
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indicated disagreement with the item. It appeared, thus, that secondary 
administrators were not in agreement with or were uncertain about the 
function of advisory committees in reviewing the content of occupational 
courses; whereas, post-secondary administrators supported advisory committees 
functioning in this manner. 

In summary, overall responses indicated support for advisory commit-— 
tees functioning in all the various ways listed in the statements. No 
differences were found across districts, and the main differences across 
groups were along secondary/post-secondary lines. More post-secondary than 
secondary administrators agreed that advisory committees were effective 
means of acquainting the community with the value of occupational education 
programs and that they made substantial contributions to programs. Post- 
secondary administrators also indicated stronger support for the role of 
advisory committees in reviewing subject matter content and learning activities 
to check that they were up-to-date and were less likely to agree that working 
with advisory committees took more time than was worth the effort. The 
differences were not, however, along secondary/post-secondary lines for the 
item which stated that advisory committees lacked clear direction as to their 
purpose. In this instance, the Presidents and Directors were in greater 


agreement and the Deans in greater disagreement than the other groups. 


Opinionnaire Part II: Assessment of Occupational Education Programs 
Part II of the opinionnaire contained seven sections with descriptive 
statements about occupational instructional personnel, materials, facilities, 
equipment, community support, funds, and groups of people served by occupa- 
tional education. All statements described desired characteristics of 
occupational education programs. Respondents were instructed to rate each 
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statement on a scale from "1" to "5" as Not Descriptive of Program to 
Descriptive of Program. Respondents who did not have sufficient information 
to respond to the statement were requested to circle "U". 

Overall Assessment of Programs . 

Data reported in this section were summarized in two ways prior to 
computing percentages and chi-square values. The data were first reduced 
to three categories, i.e., Not Descriptive, Somewhat Descriptive, and 
Descriptive. An average score within each major category was then computed 
for each respondent. For example, the first major category which concerned 
instructional personnel contained ten statements. A total score for each 
respondent was computed for the ten statements and divided by the number of 
statements to which responses were made. Percentages and chi-square values 
were then determined using these averaged scores. This procedure was followed 
to provide a general summary for each of the major categories in regard to 
their overall adequacy. 

Information pertaining to the specific items within each major 
category follows the presentation of the summarized data. This information 
was included in the report because there were differences in the percentages 
of responses at the different levels for items within the major categories. 
Examination of the specific items for which significant differences by group 
or district were found also provided clues as to which of the specific items 
were contributing to the significant differences reported in the averaged 
chi-square analyses. 

Overall responses to items. As shown in Table 12, none of the 
summarized categories of statements describing occupational programs were 


regarded as descriptive of their programs by 75% or more of the respondents. 
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TABLE 12 


Ratings of Administrators for Items Concerning Assessment 
of Occupational Programs by Percentage 


oe eer 
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Not Somewhat 
Item descriptive descriptive Descriptive 
1 5.2 41.4 534 
2 9.6 36.3 54.2 
Ee) 25.5 Sil sp Siok 
4 5.6 31.0 63.5 
y) 8.4 29.5 62.2 
6 20.7 45.8 33.5 
T 14.3 45.0 40.6 


However, from 50% to 74% of the administrators indicated that the statements 
within Item 1, instructional personnel; Item 2, instructional materials; 
Item 4, equipment; and Item 5, community support, were descriptive of their 
own programs. Administrators regarded statements about equipment (64%) and 
community support (62%) as being the most descriptive of their programs. 
Items which administrators indicated as being least descriptive of their 
programs, Item 3 (26%) and Item 6 (21%), were concerned with adequacy of 
facilities and funds. Thus, it appeared that administrators, as in all other 
sections of the opinionnaire, considered funds and facilities as being least 
adequate for their programs. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. Chi-square values 
were computed to test for differences in responses across districts and groups. 
Although no significant differences were found across districts, differences 
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across groups were significant for Items 2, 5, and 7. Item 2 was composed 

of five statements about instructional materials. Post-secondary administrators 
(Presidents 72% and Deans 74%) were more likely to consider their instructional 
materials as adequate than were secondary administrators (Appendix C, Table 

28). On the other hand, Superintendents (44%) and Directors (50%) were more 
likely to consider the statements as Somewhat Descriptive of their programs 
than were the Principals, who were more likely than other groups to rate the 
statements as Not Descriptive. 

Item 5 was composed of five positive statements about community 
support for occupational programs. More Presidents (83%) indicated that the 
statements were Descriptive of their programs than did any other group 
(Appendix C, Table 32). More Directors (41%) rated the statements as Some- 
what Descriptive and more Principals (14%) rated the statements as Not 
Descriptive of their programs than did other groups. 

Item 7 was concerned with the different types of students for whom 
occupational programs were provided. Post-secondary administrators were more 
likely (Presidents, 83% and Deans, 74%) to indicate that their programs were 
meeting the needs of the groups of people listed than were the secondary 
administrators, with more Principals (22%) viewing their programs as 
inadequate in this respect than did other groups (Appendix C, Table 34). 

In summary, overall responses indicated that respondents, in assessing 
their own programs, considered their equipment and community support for 
their programs as being most adequate and their funds and facilities as being 
least adequate. An examination of significant differences in responses across 
groups revealed that post-secondary administrators viewed their programs as 


having more adequate instructional materials, better community support, 
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and as meeting the needs of more groups of people than did the secondary 
administrators. Among the secondary administrators, Principals saw the above 
aspects of the programs as more deficient than did the Directors. 
Instructional Personnel 

Overall responses to items. In this and following sections of the 
report, the analysis of the specific items within the major categories is 
presented. The overall responses to items as well as the results of the 
chi-square analyses are given. 

Item 1, Part II, contained 10 statements descriptive of instructional 
personnel in the occupational programs. Seventy-five percent or more of the 
administrators checked either "4" or "5", indicating that the following aspects 
were descriptive of their instructional personnel (Table 13): 

1. Instructional personnel in the occupational education program: 


a. have had practical work experience in areas relevant to 
their teaching fields. 


d. have established satisfactory relationships with: 


(1) administrative personnel. 
(3) students. 


From 50% to 74% of the administrators indicated that aspects descrip- 
tive of their instructional personnel were as follows: 
1. Instructional personnel in the occupational education program: 


b. have had professional preparation in general education 
and in vocational education. 


ec. continue to have sufficient experiences in the world of 
work to maintain relevancy of instruction. 


d. have established satisfactory relationships with: 
business and industrial personnel in the community. 


2) 
4) academic instructors. 
5) guidance personnel. 


~~ 
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TABLE 13 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Instructional 
Personnel by Percentage, Part II, Items la-f 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 
1 2 3 4 5 U 
la 2.4 2 53.0 Si.2 44.8 0.8 
1b 2.8 12.0 26.4 37.6 Sire 0.0 
le 4.5 3 ak 26.3 39.7 16.2 1.6 
1d(1) 2.4 3.2 9.6 45.8 39.0 0.0 
1a(2) 2.4 T.0 27.2 43.2 18.8 0.8 
14(3) 1.6 4d 18.4 46.8 28.8 0.0 
1a(4) bss Ler 28.1 38.2 12.9 oe 
1a(5) 4.0 14.0 29.6 34.4 aix.e 0.8 
le 6.8 2.3 25.3 34.5 10.0 2.0 
1f 14.8 27.2 28.8 19.2 6.8 52 


The two items which respondents were most likely to indicate were 
not descriptive of their programs were Item le (28%) and 1f (42%). These 
items were as follows: 

1. Instructional personnel in the occupational education program: 

e. are prepared to meet the needs of disadvantaged students. 
f. are prepared to meet the needs of handicapped students. 

Tests for differences by districts and by groups. Chi-square values 

computed across districts revealed no significant differences. Although 


responses to this category as a whole were not significantly different, four 
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ot the specific items did result in significant differences across groups 

(See Appendix C, Table 27 for chi-square contingency tables). The first 

of these, Item la, dealt with the practical work experience of occupational 
instructional personnel. Although over 75% of all administrators regarded 
the statement as descriptive of their programs, more post-secondary admin- 
istrators (Presidents, 94% and Deans, 84%) indicated that their instructional 
personnel had had practical experience than did secondary administrators. 
Directors (30%) were more likely to indicate that the statements were Somewhat 
Descriptive and Principals were more likely to indicate that the statements 
were Not Descriptive than were the other groups. 

Item 14(4) stated, "Instructional personnel in the occupational 
education program have established satisfactory relationships with academic 
instructors." More Deans (71%) than any other group indicated that the 
statement was Descriptive and fewer Deans indicated the statement was Some- 
what Descriptive of their programs. Local Directors were less likely to 
indicate that the statement was descriptive and more likely than other groups 
to indicate that it was Not Descriptive. 

Item 1d(5) dealt with instructional personnel having established 
satisfactory relationships with guidance personnel. The major difference 
appeared to be associated with the Directors who, more than any other group, 
indicated that the statement was Not Descriptive or Somewhat Descriptive 
of their personnel. 

Item 1f stated, "Instructional personnel in the occupational educa- 
tion program are prepared to meet the needs of handicapped students." 
Overall, respondents were fairly evenly divided as to whether the statement 


was Not Descriptive, Somewhat Descriptive, or Descriptive of their programs. 
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However, more Principals (56%) indicated that their personnel were not 
prepared to teach handicapped students than did any other group. On the 
other hand, more Deans (45%) than any other group indicated that their 
personnel were prepared to teach handicapped students. 

In summarizing overall responses concerning instructional personnel, 
over 50% of the administrators considered all except two of the aspects 
listed as descriptive of personnel in their programs. The aspects which 
most respondents considered descriptive were practical work experience 
relevant to their teaching field, and the establishment of satisfactory 
relationships with administrative personnel and with students. Aspects also 
considered descriptive were professional preparation; continuing relevant 
work experiences; and the establishment of satisfactory relationships with 
business and industry personnel, academic instructors, and guidance personnel. 
Instructional personnel were considered least adequate in their preparation 
for meeting the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

The four items concerned with instructional personnel in which 
significant differences across groups were found showed that (a) Presidents 
and Deans thought their personnel had more practical experience, (b) Deans 
thought their personnel had better relationships with academic instructors, 
and were better prepared to teach handicapped students, and (c) about 50% 
or more of all groups, except Directors, thought their occupational personnel 
had established satisfactory relationships with guidance personnel. 
Instructional Materials 

Overall responses to items. Items ea-e, Part II, were composed 
of five positive statements about instructional materials for occupational 


programs. As shown in Table 14, from 50% to 75% of the administrators 
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TABLE 14 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Instructional 
Materials by Percentage, Part II, Items 2a-e 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 
5 2 3 4 5 - U 

2a 6.8 18.3 20.3 35.5 19.1 0.0 

2b 1.6 7.6 28.7 45.4 16.7 0.0 

2c 2.0 ers 27.9 47.4 14.7 0.8 

2d Te 6.8 28.8 46.4 16.8 0.0 

2e 4.0 18.3 35.5 31.9 9.2 1.2 


indicated that all items except one (2e) were descriptive of their programs. 
These items, 2a-d, were concerned with materials being available in sufficient 
quantity, up-to-date, relevant, and appropriate. The other item, 2e, which 
dealt with materials being designed for various rates of learning, was 
indicated as Somewhat Descriptive by 36% of the respondents and as Descriptive 
by only 40% of the respondents. Overall, approximately three-fifths of the 
administrators tended to regard the statements as being descriptive of the 
instructional materials in their local programs. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. As reported pre- 
viously, responses to statements about instructional materials were signi- 
ficantly different across groups when scores were converted to three levels 
and averaged across all statements within the major category, instructional 
materials. When the statements within Item 2 were individually tested for 


differences, two significant differences were found. It would appear that 
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the significant difference found in the overall test was influenced by 
responses to statements 2a and 2b, which were significantly different across 
groups (Appendix C, Table 28). One of these, Item 2a, stated, "Instructional 
materials are available in sufficient quantity." There was a definite second- 
ary/post-secondary split on this item, with more post-secondary administrators 
describing their materials as being available in sufficient quantity than did 
secondary administrators. The other item, 2b, for which a significant dif- 
ference across groups was found, stated, "Instructional materials are up-to- 
date." Again, a secondary/post-secondary split was found, with more 
post-secondary administrators indicating that their materials were up-to-date, 

In summary, 50%-74% of the administrators indicated that their 
instructional materials were sufficient in quantity, up-to-date, relevant, 
and appropriate. Materials were least adequate in terms of dealing with 
various rates of learning. Across groups, post-secondary administrators 
were more likely to indicate that their materials were available in sufficient 
quantity and up-to-date than were secondary administrators. 
Facilities 

Overall responses to items. Items 3a-e were positive statements 
concerning the adequacy of occupational education facilities. The only item 
which at least 50% of the administrators indicated was descriptive of their 
programs was 3d (Table 15); it stated that facilities were adequate in terms 
of safety requirements. Only two-fifths of the administrators thought their 
facilities were adequate in terms of adaptability to program needs (3b) and 
numbers of trainees to be accomodated (3c). The items which respondents 
indicated were least descriptive of their programs were 3a and 3e, which 
dealt with adequacy of amount of space and provisions for independent study 


areas. 
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TABLE 15 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Facilities 
by Percentage, Part II, Item 3a-e 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 
i 2 3 4 s U 

3a Be 21.9 18.7 24.7 15.5 0.0 

3b 8.0 14.7 29.9 34.3 12.7 0.4 

3c 10.8 23.9 25.9 27.5 12.0 0.0 

3d 4.4 9.6 21.5 42.2 22:3 0.0 

3e 19.9 26.3 26.3 17.5 9.6 4 


Tests for differences by district and by group. Although responses 
to this category as a whole were not significantly different, one of the 
specific items did result in significant differences across districts and 
across groups when statements within Item 3 were tested individually. This 
item, 3e, stated, "Facilities are adequate in terms of provision for inde- 


pendent study areas." 


Across districts, more respondents in Districts 1, 

3, and 5, indicated that independent study areas were inadequate than did 
those in any other districts; whereas, administrators in District 6 were 
most likely to indicate that independent study areas were adequate (Appendix 
C, Table 29). Across groups, a secondary/post-secondary split was found for 
Item 3e, with post-secondary administrators regarding independent study areas 
as being more adequate than did secondary personnel (Appendix C, Table 30). 


In summary, the only aspect of their facilities regarded as adequate 


by a majority of the administrators was the safety of the equipment. Other 
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spects were rated as Somewhat Descriptive or Not Descriptive by at least 
50% of the administrators. 
Equipment 

Overall responses to items. Items ‘4a-e were positive statements 


about equipment. As shown in Table 16, 86% of the administrators indicated 


TABLE 16 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Equipment 
by Percentage, Part II, 4a-e 


S899 ees” eee SSS eee 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 


1 2 3 4 5 U 
ha 0.4 4d 9.5 52.0 3357 0.0 
4b 0.8 2.4 2122 53.0 3237 0.0 
he 1.6 6.4 27.9 46.2 17.9 0.0 
ha 6.0 15.1 30.3 36.7 11.6 4 
he Tye 18.7 28.3 3511 10.4 4 


that Items 4a and 4b, which stated that equipment was safe and functional, 
were descriptive of their programs. Approximately two-thirds of the admin- 
istrators indicated that Item 4c, which dealt with equipment being up-to-date, 
was descriptive of their programs. The two items which were least descrip- 
tive of their programs were 4d and he, which dealt with equipment being 
available in sufficient quantity and variety. Overall, more than one-half 

of the administrators regarded their equipment as being safe, functional, 

and up-to-date; whereas, less than 50% indicated equipment was available in 
sufficient quantity and variety. 
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Tests for differences by district and by group. Chi-square values 


were computed to test for differences in responses across districts and 
groups. Although responses to this category as a whole were not significantly 
different, a significant difference by districts was found for Item he, 
(Appendix C, Table 31) when statements within Item 4 were tested individually. 
This item dealt with the availability of equipment in sufficient variety. 
More respondents in Districts 1, 6, and 7 saw equipment in their programs as 
being available in sufficient variety than did respondents in other districts. 
The percentages of responses for these districts were 62, 64, and 60, res- 
pectively. No differences by group were found for responses pertaining to 
equipment. 
Community Support 

Overall responses to items. Items 5a-e were positive statements 


about community support for occupational programs. As shown in Table 17, 


TABLE 17 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Community 
Support by Percentage, Part II, 5a-e 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 


i 2 3 4 5 U 
5a 3.2 7.0 25.2 47.2 14.4 2.4 
5b 38 12.0 19.1 42,2 19.5 3.6 
5e 6 14.5 oe,1 26.9 Der 5 
5d 0 6.0 21.0 42.1 26.2 2.0 
5e 2.8 6.8 13.6 40.8 34.8 Le 


76% of the administrators indicated that Item 5e was descriptive of their 
programs. Item 5e stated, "Business and industrial establishments cooperate 
with the occupational education program (serve as resource persons, provide 
opportunities for observation, etc.)." . 

Aspects of community support which 50% to 74% of the administrators 
indicated were descriptive of their programs were the following: 

5a. Parents are supportive of the program. 


b. Employers are willing to provide training stations. 


d. Business and industry personnel hire occupational education 
students upon completion of their educational program. 


The aspect of community support which the lowest percentage of 
respondents indicated was descriptive of their program was Item 5c, which 
was stated as follows: 

5e. Industries and employers grant equal credit within their 

training programs for occupational education acquired by 
students in school programs. 

Overall, community support for occupational programs appeared to be 
evident throughout the state. The one deficit was in granting credit in 
training programs by employers for training received in school programs. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. Chi-square tests 
indicated that there were no significant differences by district for items 
concerned with community support for occupational programs, and only one 
item revealed significant differences across groups. This item, 5d, which 
dealt with business and industry hiring students upon completion of occupa- 
tional programs (Appendix C, Table 32), undoubtedly contributed to the 
significant difference across groups for the item as a whole. Presidents 
(92%) and Deans (90%) were much more likely to indicate that this item was 


descriptive of their programs than were other groups. As would be expected, 
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it appeared that students who completed courses at the post-secondary level 
were more likely to find employment than were students who completed courses 
at the secondary level. 
Adequacy of Funds 

Overall responses to items. Items 6a-d dealt with the adequacy of 


funds for local occupational programs. As shown in Table 18, Item 6d was 


TABLE 18 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Adequacy 
of Funds by Percentage, Part II, Items 6a-d 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 


+ 2 3 4 5 U 
6a 15.6 20.4 22.8 PTO 13.6 0.0 
6b 1258 23.6 au.4 28.0 11.2 0.0 
6c lig 21.9 32.4 OTe 6.9 0.0 
6d 9.2 9.6 20.8 38.4 21.6 0.4 


the only item which was indicated by more than 50% of the administrators as 
being descriptive of their programs. Item 6d was as follows: 

6d. Adequate funds are available for paying occupational 

instructional personnel salaries commensurate with their 
professional preparation and work experience. 

The majority of the responses to the other items concerning the 
adequacy of funds were spread rather evenly over the middle range (2-4) of 
the scale. These items were as follows: 

6. Adequate funds are available for: 


a. purchasing instructional materials and supplies. 
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b. replacing, as needed, the tools and equipment which are 
used as part of the instructional program. 


ec. maintaining and improving buildings and facilities. 

Administrators, therefore, indicated that adequate funds were available 
for instructional personnel to a greater Leiank than for materials, supplies, 
or maintenance of facilities. 

Tests for differences by district and by group. No significant 
differences were found by district for items concerned with the adequacy of 
funds for occupational programs, but two items showed significant differences 
by groups. These two items probably contributed most to the significant 
difference across groups for the item as a whole (Appendix C, Table 33). One 
of these, Item 6a, dealt with the adequacy of funds for purchasing materials 
and supplies. A secondary/post-secondary split was evident for this item, 
with more Presidents (58%) and Deans (74%) indicating adequate funds for 
materials and supplies than did secondary administrators. Superintendents 
(50%), more than any other group, thought that funds for materials and 
supplies were inadequate. 

The other item for which a significant difference by group was found 
was Item 6b, which dealt with the adequacy of funds for replacing tools and 
equipment. Presidents were more likely to indicate either that the statement 
was Not Descriptive or was Somewhat Descriptive of their programs than were 
the other groups. Over 60% of all other groups regarded the statement as 
descriptive. 

In summary, overall responses indicated that funds for instructional 
personnel were more adequate than for other aspects of the occupational pro- 
grams. There were no differences by districts, but significant differences 


by groups were found for two items. Post-secondary administrators indicated 
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that their funds for materials and supplies were wore adequate than were 
secondary administrators' funds for materials and supplies. However, 
Presidents of post-secondary institutions were the least likely to indicate 
that funds for replacing tools and equipment were adequate. 
Groups of Persons Served 

Overall responses to items. Items 7a-j dealt with the different 
groups of people for whom occupational education opportunities were pro- 


vided in local programs. As shown in Table 19, from 50% to 75% of the 


TABLE 19 


Ratings Given by Administrators to Items Concerning Provisions 
for Various Groups by Percentage, Part II, Items [a-j 


Item Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive Uncertain 


Z 2 3 4 5 U 
Ta 2.8 7.9 16.7 42.9 29.4 0.4 
Tb 2.0 6.3 20.2 45.6 25.0 0.8 
Te 15.9 26.6 25.4 18.7 pas 2.4 
Td 14.0 26.4 28.0 21.6 8.8 Lou 
Te 2.0 8.8 22,5 47.4 18.1 dn 2 
7f 3.6 8,1. 21.9 39.3 25.1 2.0 
Tg 26.8 9.6 10.4 21.6 24.4 7.2 
Th 2h.4 11.6 12.0 22.4 24,0 5.6 
(es 4.8 13.9 28.7 28.7 21.9 2.0 
TJ 36.0 13,2 10.0 18.4 16.0 6.4 


administrators indicated that four items were descriptive of their programs. 
These items concerned educational opportunities for the following groups: 
7a. socio-economically disadvantaged 
b. academically disadvantaged 
€. non-academically talented 
f. academically talented 
i. females 
One third to one-half of the administrators indicated that five groups 
were not served by their programs. The items which respondents indicated 
were not descriptive of their programs were as follows: 
fe. physically handicapped 
d. mentally handicapped 
&- post-secondary students 
h. adults 
j. those who have dropped out of the secondary school system 
Tests for differences by district and by group. No significant 
differences by district were found for items concerned with the different 
groups of people for whom occupational programs were provided. Significant 
differences across groups, however, were found for 7 of the 10 items (Appendix 
C, Table 34). The first of these, Item 7c, dealt with provisions for the 
physically handicapped. A secondary/post-secondary split was apparent, with 
more post-secondary administrators (Presidents, 50% and Deans, 45%) than 
secondary administrators indicating that their programs provided for physically 
handicapped students. More Principals (58%) than any other group indicated 


that their programs did not provide for the physically handicapped students. 
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The next item for which a significant difference by group was found 
was Item 7d, which dealt with provisions for the mentally handicapped. As 
might be expected, more post-secondary than secondary administrators indi- 
cated that their programs did not provide for the mentally handicapped. 

Item 7f dealt with provisions in occupational education programs for 
the academically talented for which a secondary/post-secondary split was 
evident. Although over 50% of all groups indicated that their programs 
provided for the academically talented, more post-secondary administrators 
(Presidents, 80% and Deans, 86%) than secondary administrators indicated 
that provisions were made for the academically talented in their programs. 

A secondary/post-secondary split was revealed for Items 7g, h, and 
j, which dealt with post-secondary students, adults, and those who have 
dropped out of the secondary school system. As would be expected, in each 
instance the post-secondary administrators indicated that their programs made 
more provisions for these categories of students than did the secondary 
administrators. 

A secondary/post-secondary split was also apparent for Item 7i. 
More post-secondary than secondary administrators indicated that their pro- 
grams provided for female students. Although more Superintendents and 
Principals than other groups indicated that their programs did not provide 
for female students, about one-third of the secondary administrators 
indicated that their programs did make some provisions for female students. 

In summary, overall responses indicated that occupational programs 
were provided for the socio-economically and academically disadvantaged, 
the academically and non-academically talented, and females to a greater 


extent than they provided for the physically and mentally handicapped, 
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post-secondary students, adults, and secondary dropouts. Several significant 
differences across groups were found. Many items showed a secondary/post- 
secondary split, with more post-secondary administrators indicating that 
their programs provided for the physically handicapped, the academically 
talented, post-secondary students, adults, females, and secondary school 
dropouts than did secondary administrators. 

Conditions Responsible for Lack of Occupational Programs 

The format for responses to Item 8, Part II, was different from that 
of other sections of Part II. Respondents were asked, "If occupational 
programs are not available to all who could benefit from them, which of 
these factors might be responsible?" Six conditions which could be respon- 
sible for lack of programs for various groups of people were listed and 
respondents were instructed to check the appropriate blanks. Results are 
shown in Table 20. Since more than one item could be checked, percentages 
total more than 100%. 

Overall responses showed that from 50% to 75% of the administrators 
checked limited funds, limited facilities, and limited variety of programs, 
in that order, as the conditions responsible for occupational programs not 
being available for all who could benefit from them. Only one-third of the 
administrators indicated that the availability of training stations was a 
condition responsible for the lack of programs. 

Examination of responses by group revealed a secondary/post-secondary 
split. Post-secondary administrators (Presidents, 75% and Deans, 72%) 
indicated that limited facilities was the major condition responsible for 
lack of occupational programs to serve various groups; whereas, secondary 


administrators (Superintendents, 81%, Directors, 76%, and Principals, 76%) 
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TABLE 20 


Percentage of Responses by Groups to Conditions Responsible for Lack of Occupational Programs 


Conditions Presi- Deans Superin- Direc- Prin- Total 
dents tendents tors cipals 
N=36 N=32 N=59 N=34 N=92 N=253 
1. Lack of professional 
staffing 30.6 31.3 55.9 4h 50.0 45.5 
2. Limited facilities 75.0 71.9 62.7 70.6 63.0 66.8 
3. Limited equipment 38.9 40.6 42.4 41 43.5 42.3 
4, Limited funds 55.6 53.2 81.4 76.5 76.1 15 
5, Availability of 


training stations 47.2 40.6 28.8 23.5 38.0 35.6 


6. Limited variety of 
programs 69.4 46.9 50.9 50.0 57.6 5,3 


indicated that limited funding was the major condition responsible for the 
lack of such programs. However, high percentages of secondary personnel, 
from 63% to 71%, also indicated limited facilities prevented availability 
of programs. ¢ 

Post-secondary administrators indicated that lack of professional 
staff was the condition least responsible for the unavailability of programs 
to serve various groups; whereas, secondary administrators indicated that 
the availability of training stations was the condition least responsible. 

Responses to this question were thus in agreement with responses 
throughout the opinionnaire. Conditions most responsible for a lack of 
occupational programs to serve various groups were limited funds, limited 
facilities, and a limited variety of programs. Although post-secondary 
administrators saw limited facilities as being the condition most responsible 
for a lack of programs, secondary administrators saw limited funds as being 
the condition most responsible. 
Most Serious Problems Associated with Occupational Education 

Item V was an open-end question, "What do you believe is the most 
serious problem associated with occupational education?" In the following 
discussion and lists, the number of administrators citing each problem is 
enclosed in parentheses. Many respondents in all groups listed items which 
had already been named as changes needed or barriers to the improvement of 
occupational education, such as lack of funds (54), the image of occupational 
education (39), lack of well-prepared teachers (16), inadequate facilities 
(10), too much red-tape (4), lack of student interest in programs (3), lack 
of unity with academic areas (2), and low salaries (2). Other problems 


listed by Presidents (81%) were as follows: 
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i. 
2. 
Be 


Lack of up-to-date equipment (3) 
Lack of direction on many issues 
Lack of a well-defined program 


Problems listed by Deans (12%) in addition to those already named 


were as follows: 


Lack of coordination between secondary and post-secondary 
institutions (2) 

Lack of community involvement (2) 

Unwillingness of administrators and educators to change their 
concepts (2) 

Lack of long range planning at the local level 

Lack of state level support 

Poorly prepared counselors 

Lack of articulation with high school counselors 

Teacher training programs 


Additional problems listed by Superintendents (62%) in response to 


Item V were 


9. 


as follows: 


Lack of information as to what courses to offer 
Finding a place for occupational education in the school program 


following additional problems were listed by 94% of the Directors: 


Lack of staff and teachers (7) 

Need for improvement of present programs 

Need to offer more courses 

Lack of support at the national and state level 

Failure of superintendents and principals to understand the 
total program 

Lack of commitment by the public 

Competition between secondary and post-secondary units for 
existing funds 

Teacher training institutions which are not up-to-date 
Lack of performance testing of students 


Principals (60%), in response to Item V, listed the following factors 


as serious 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


problems: 


Lack of proper screening of students prior to entry in programs (4) 
The need for more and better programs (3) 

Lack of concern for the efficiency of program operations 
Insufficient man-months to provide instructional personnel for 
needed programs 

Lack of leadership from the State Department 

Lack of students 


TS 


Interview Data 

Administrators in post-secondary and secondary schools throughout 
North Carolina were interviewed to determine their views on various issues 
relating to occupational education, A total of 40 school officials who were 
not selected for the mailed survey were included in this sample. One person 
in each of the following administrative categories was selected from each of 
North Carolina's eight educational districts: community college or technical 
institute president, community college or technical institute dean or 
director of occupational education, secondary school superintendent, local 


director of occupational education, and principal. 


Responses from Background Information Form 


The respondents represented a wide range of administrative experience. 
One-half of the administrators had held their current position for four 
years or less, eleven had been in their present positions for five to nine 
years, seven for 10 to 14 years, and two for more than 20 years. 

When asked the degree of their experience with occupational education, 
more than one-half of the administrators claimed extensive experience. The 
25 who made this claim included eight Presidents, five Deans, three Super- 
intendents, six Directors, and three Principals. The 14 respondents who 
considered their experience with occupational education programs to be 
moderate consisted of three Deans, four Superintendents, two Directors, 
and five Principals. Only one respondent, a Superintendent, acknowledged 
slight experience with these programs. These findings were similar to those 
obtained from the opinionnaire, i.e., 96% of those administrators indicated 
moderate to extensive experience with occupational education. 


Twenty-two of the administrators interviewed believed that the formal 


fe 
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training for their current positions had included adequate preparation in 
administration and supervision of occupational education programs. ‘These 
included six Presidents, seven Deans, two Superintendents, six Directors, 

and one Principal. Of the sixteen respondents who considered their formal 
preparation to be inadequate in this respect, two were Deans, six were 
Superintendents, two were Directors, and six were Principals. Two respond- 
ents, a President and a Principal, were undecided about the adequacy of 
their training. Thus, Presidents, Deans, and Directors were more likely to 
consider their preparation adequate than were Superintendents and Principals. 

Although more than one-half of the respondents stated that their 
previous training provided adequate preparation in the administration and 
supervision of occupational education, 26 of those interviewed believed 
that additional training would be helpful in their present situation. These 
included four Presidents, five Deans, six Superintendents, seven Directors, 
and four Principals. The 13 respondents who did not feel any need for 
additional training were three Presidents, four Deans, two Superintendents, 
one Director, and three Principals. One Principal was undecided about this 
matter. Opinion in regard to this question was fairly evenly divided among 
Presidents, Deans, and Principals; however, more Superintendents and 
Directors were interested than were not interested in receiving additional 
training. 

All of the following occupational courses were offered by one or 
more institutions within each of the eight educational districts: agricul- 
ture education, distributive education, health occupations, occupational 
home economics, vocational office education, trade and industrial education, 
and Introduction to Vocations. Reasons a particular course was not offered 


within an individual school unit ranged from lack of financing for instruc- 
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tional personnel, facilities, and equipment to insufficient demand for the 
particular course. Community colleges and technical institutes did not offer 
such courses as Introduction to Vocations since these were offered in local 
secondary schools and were not considered appropriate for post-secondary 
education. 

The respondents rated the effectiveness of the occupational courses 
offered by their school units as being highly effective to ineffective. The 


summarized responses for each of the occupational areas are given in 


Table 21. 


TABLE 21 


Ratings of Degree of Effectiveness Given by Administrators for 
Occupational Education Programs by Number and Percentage 


Highly Somewhat Ineffec- 
Program Effective Effective Effective tive Total 
N % N % N % N 4% 


Agriculture Education e 32,0, "10 40.0 6 24.0 4° 126 25 
Distributive Education 7 36.9 1h 53,9 5-392 0 0.0 26 
Health Occupations 7 oe.o © 1) 3Ts9 Q  *0,0 , 325 29 


Occupational Home 
Economics eo ye: Ealing allay. I) a Shed GT 27 


Vocational Office 
Education 15 +HORA 15 48.4 I] syre © "O50 Sa 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 1 he 18™ 50.0 oO * "070 a 536 36 


Introduction to 
Vocations 5) LS. 130" 56.5 5H M2 T BoB 7. 23 


Or the L8 administrators who rated their agriculture education programs as 
Highly Effective or Effective, 14 were at the secondary level. ‘Three of the 
eight programs rated Highly Effective were in District 8. All but one of 
the six programs rated Somewhat Effective were at the secondary level. 

Twice as many distributive education programs were rated Effective (14) 
as were rated Highly Effective (7) (Table 21). Post-secondary administrators 
rated five programs as Effective and only one as Highly Effective. On the 
other hand, secondary administrators rated six programs Highly Effective, 
nine as Effective, and five as Somewhat Effective. In District 8, three of 
the five administrators rated their programs as Highly Effective; in Districts 
3, 6, and 7, three administrators rated programs as Effective; and in 
District 2,three administrators rated programs as Somewhat Effective. 

As shown in Table 21, a higher percentage of Highly Effective ratings 
(59%) was given for health occupation programs than for any other occupational 
area. Of the 13 ratings given by post-secondary administrators, 10 were 
Highly Effective and 3 were Effective; whereas, the 16 ratings given by 
secondary administrators were fairly evenly divided between Highly Effective 
(7) and Effective (8), with one rating of Ineffective. Districts in which 
at least three administrators rated programs as Highly Effective were 1, 5, 

7, anc Os 

More occupational home economics programs were rated as Effective (14) 
than as Highly Effective (9). All of the Highly Effective programs and all 
but one of the Effective programs were at the secondary level. Three 
administrators from District 8 rated their programs as Highly Effective and 
three administrators in Districts 1 and 4 rated their programs as Effective. 
Two of the three Somewhat Effective ratings were given for post-secondary 
programs. 
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Equal numbers of Highly Effective (15) and Effective (15) ratings 
were given for vocational office education programs. Slightly less than 
one-half of the 12 post-secondary administrators rated their programs as 
Highly Effective (5) with the other seven being rated as Effective. 
Conversely, 10 of the secondary programs were rated as Highly Effective, 

8 as Effective, and 1 as Somewhat Effective. All administrators interviewed 
in District 8 considered the vocational office education programs to be 
Highly Effective and three administrators in Districts 1 and 4 classified 
their programs as Effective. 

All but two of the 36 ratings given for trade and industrial educa- 
tion programs were Highly Effective (16) or Effective (18). Nine of the 
22 ratings for secondary programs were Highly Effective, 13 were Effective, 
and 1 was Ineffective; whereas, more than one-half of the 12 ratings given 
by post-secondary administrators were Highly Effective (7), 5 were Effective, 
and 1 was Ineffective. In Districts 1, 7, and 8, at least three administra- 
tors rated programs as Highly Effective and in Districts 2, 4, and 6, three 
administrators rated programs as Effective. 

The lowest percentage of Highly Effective ratings for any program 
was given to Introduction to Vocations. Of the 13 Effective ratings, 12 
were given by secondary administrators. Introduction to Vocations was seen 
as being most effective by administrators in District 7. 

In conclusion, the program rated most effective was health occupa- 
tions, and those with the highest percentage of Somewhat Effective and 
Ineffective ratings were Introduction to Vocations, agriculture education, 
and distributive education. Introduction to Vocations was also rated 
least effective by the administrators who participated in the mailed 


survey. Administrators in District 8 rated their programs higher than did 
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other administrators, i.e.,six of their seven programs were rated Highly 


Effective by at least three administrators. 


Data from Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule used in this study called for beginning the 
interviews with questions about the administrators' views regarding the 
adequacy of their unit's facilities, equipment, teaching materials, and 
instructional personnel for the teaching of occupational education. Infor- 
mation was then sought regarding the adequacy of various forms of state 
support for occupational education in these school units. Although all 
questions were posed to each of the 40 administrators, some questions were 
not answered in some cases. Therefore, the summary totals of responses in 
the various categories did not always total 0. 

Facilities. More than one-half of the administrators reported that 
their facilities were adequate for teaching occupational education. This 
opinion was shared by three Presidents, six Deans, four Superintendents, 
six Directors, and four Principals. In all districts except District 6, at 
least three administrators considered their facilities to be adequate. 
Seven respondents, including one President, one Superintendent, two Directors, 
and three Principals, stated that their facilities were somewhat adequate. 
The eight administrators who thought their facilities were not adequate 
were three Presidents, two Deans, two Superintendents, and one Principal. 
Thus, more Deans and Directors than other groups appeared to believe their 
facilities were adequate. 

The most common complaint of administrators who considered their 
facilities to be somewhat adequate or inadequate was lack of space for 


accommodating the needs of occupational programs. They reported that space 
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limitations necessitated limiting the numbers of students in occupational 
courses, double shifts, and crowded, make-shift classroom and laboratory 
situations. Other causes for concern in regard to facilities were problems 
with lighting and heat control and outdated buildings, which had been 
designed for other purposes and had been est renovated for their present 
use. 

Equipment. Responses on the adequacy of occupational education 
equipment were divided fairly evenly across the categories of Adequate (15), 
Somewhat Adequate (12), and Not Adequate (13). More than one-half of the 
Directors (5) reported that their equipment was adequate, while one-half of 
the Presidents and Principals reported inadequate equipment. Responses of 
Deans and Superintendents were fairly evenly divided among the three 
categories. In Districts 1 and 8, at least three administrators considered 
their equipment to be adequate; whereas, in Districts 3 and 5, three 
administrators rated their equipment as somewhat adequate. 

Obsolete, outdated equipment was the major concern of administrators 
who did not consider their institutions' equipment to be adequate. Some 
of them were also concerned with keeping equipment refurbished and maintained 
in good working order. Others expressed a need for specialized equip- 
ment requested by industry which their institutions could not afford. 

Instructional materials. Eleven administrators reported that their 
instructional materials were adequate for occupational education programs, 
while nine considered theirs inadequate. Four said their instructional 
materials were fairly adequate. District 3 was the only district in which 
at least three administrators rated their instructional materials as 
adequate. Superintendents and Directors more often reported inadequate 


materials and Deans most often indicated that their materials were adequate. 
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Instructional personnel. Only three respondents, two Deans and one 
Superintendent, considered their instructional personnel to be completely 
inadequate for teaching occupational education courses. Eighteen respondents 
rated their personnel as fairly adequate and 15 considered them to be adequate. 
Twice as many secondary administrators rated their personnel fairly adequate 
(15) as rated them adequate (7). Conversely, post-secondary administrators 
were more likely to rate them as adequate (8) than as fairly adequate (3). 

In Districts 2, 3, 4, and 5, three administrators said their personnel were 
fairly adequate and in Districts 1 and 7, at least three of the five adminis- 
trators reported adequate personnel. 

The problem mentioned most frequently by administrators who considered 
their instructional personnel to be less than adequate was the lack of 
preparation teachers had received for dealing with the students in their 
classes. While most administrators considered their occupational teachers 
to be experts at their trades, the administrators reported that many of 
these teachers had some problems directing and working with students. Other 
concerns expressed in relation to instructional personnel were the lack of 
funds to provide salaries competitive with those paid in industry, resulting 
in the loss of good teachers; and the lack of adequate numbers of instructors, 
resulting in teaching overloads, 

Funding. Only five administrators believed that current state 
funding for occupational education was adequate. These included two Deans, 
one Superintendent, one Director, and one Principal, three of whom were in 
District 6, The nine administrators who considered their state funding for 
occupational education to be fairly adequate included two Presidents, two 
Deans, three Directors, and two Principals, three of whom were in District 2. 


In Districts 1, 4, 5, and 7, at least three administrators believed that 
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state funding received by their units was totally inadequate. The 20 
administrators reporting totally inadequate funds included five Presidents, 
three Deans, five Superintendents, three Directors, and four Principals. 
Thus, funding appeared to be recognized as totally inadequate by one-half 
of the administrators and across all administrative positions. 

100% state financing. A number of administrators interviewed were in 
favor of changing to 100% state financing for occupational education programs. 
Of the 26 administrators who responded to this question, 18 were in favor of 
this change, five opposed it, and three were undecided. Those in favor of 
100% state financing included two Presidents, one Dean, five Superintendents, 
six Directors, and four Principals. This view was shared by as many as 
three administrators in Districts 2, 4, and 5. Opposing a shift to 100% 
state financing were one President, two Deans, and two Principals, while two 
Presidents and one Dean remained undecided on this issue. 

Consultation services. Twenty administrators considered the occupa- 
tional education consultation services they received from the state to be 
adequate. These included three Presidents, two Deans, six Superintendents, 
five Directors, and four Principals, three of whom were in each of the 
following Districts--2, 5, 7, and 8. Six respondents, two Presidents, two 
Deans, and two Directors, considered their consultation help to be fairly 
adequate. The consultation services received by eight respondents were 
considered inadequate. These included one President, two Deans, one 
Superintendent, and four Principals. Although approximately three-fifths 
of the administrators responding to this question indicated that consultation 
services were adequate, one-half of the Principals reported inadequate 
services. 


Program direction. Ten of the 17 administrators who responded to this 
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question declared that the help they received from the state in relation to 
program direction for occupational education was adequate. One President, 
two Deans, two Superintendents, one Director, and four Principals agreed on 
this point. At least three of them were in each of these Districts, 3 and 
7. Assistance with program direction was considered fairly adequate by six 
administrators, including three in District 1. They were two Presidents, 
two Deans, and two Directors. One President was the only administrator who 
considered this type of state service entirely inadequate. In general, 
Principals appeared to find the help given in program direction more adequate 
than did the other groups. 

State Plan. Eleven administrators admitted no familiarity with the 
State Plan, or said they knew too little about it to discuss its merits. 
These included one President, two Deans, three Superintendents, and five 
Principals. In Districts 2 and 7, this view was shared by three administra- 
tors. Hight respondents said they considered the State Plan very helpful. 
They were one President, one Dean, two Superintendents, three Directors, 
and one Principal. Three other administrators, one Superintendent and two 
Directors, called the State Plan fairly helpful. The State Plan was evalu- 
ated as not very helpful by eleven respondents who included three Presidents, 
four Deans, one Superintendent, and three Directors. Thus, of the 33 
administrators who responded to this question, one-third indicated that the 
State Plan was not helpful and one-third admitted no familiarity with the 
Plan. Directors, more than any other group, indicated that the Plan was 
helpful. 

Advisory committees. Five of the administrators interviewed reported 
that their occupational education programs had no active advisory committees. 


They were one Dean, one Superintendent, one Director, and two Principals. 
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Thirteen administrators, four of whom were in District 7, reported advisory 
committees for their occupational programs were quite helpful. These 
included four Presidents, two Deans, one Superintendent, four Directors, 
and two Principals. Another nine administrators considered their advisory 
committees fairly helpful. They were two Presidents, three Deans, three 
Superintendents, and one Director, three of whom were in District 3. Two 
Superintendents, one Director, and three Principals considered advisory 
committees to be of little help in their respective units. It would appear, 
therefore, that Presidents and Directors viewed advisory committees as 
being more helpful than did other groups. 

When questioned about the problems of working with advisory commit- 
tees, 20 administrators reported no problems. In Districts 1, 7, and 8, 
at least three administrators shared this view. The seven administrators 
who said they did have occasional problems in working with advisory com- 
mittees were one President, two Deans, two Directors, and two Principals. 

The problem encountered most frequently by those who reported 
problems with advisory committees was that of scheduling meetings at a 
time convenient for the majority of the members. Lack of involvement by 
advisory committee members was also noted as a problem by two administra- 
tors and lack of policy-making power for advisory committees weakened them, 
according to one Principal. A Superintendent found the major problem in 
relation to advisory committees to be his own staff's lack of time for 
working with these groups. 

Persons served by occupational education. Responses varied widely 
in regard to the types of people who were served through the occupational 
education programs of the administrators' institutions. These responses 
have been separated into six categories indicating the types of people 
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served, Twenty-two administrators said their institutions served "all 

types of people." These included five Presidents, four Deans, four Super- 
intendents, four Directors, and five Principals. In Districts 2, 3, 5, T;, 
and 8, at least three administrators held this opinion. Nine administrators 


indicated that their programs served mainly "vocational students," 


using 
this term to designate students who did not plan to attend four-year colleges 
or universities. These administrators were two Presidents, three Directors, 
and four Principals, three of whom were in District 1. 

In addition to other types of students, 13 administrators said that 
their programs served "the disadvantaged and minorities." Two Presidents, 
three Deans, two Superintendents, four Directors, and two Principals con- 
stituted this group. Three of them were in District 6. Eleven adminis- 
trators said their programs served both the mentally and physically handi- 
capped. These included two Presidents, two Deans, three Directors, and four 
Principals. Two Deans noted that their occupational education programs 
served a number of college parallel students. 

A wide range of responses was recorded in regard to the question 
about additional groups of persons who could be served if programs were 
available. Two administrators, one President and one Dean, said they could 
think of no additional groups that could be served. Four respondents said 
"all types" or "various types" of people in addition to their present stu- 
dents could be served. Two Presidents and one Dean said their programs 
could serve more of "the disadvantaged," and three Principals said "the 
college-bound" were neglected in their programs. In addition, two adminis- 
trators--a President and a Dean--indicated that larger numbers of "the 
poor" should be served. The latter official, as well as another President, 


also pointed to "the blacks" as a group which could be better served by 
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his institution. 


Other responses made by only one administrator were as follows: 


. ‘Those between the ages of 16 and 18 
- High school dropouts 

- Veterans 

- Women . 


The undereducatec. 

Hotel-motel-restaurant workers and recreation workers 
Registered nurses 

The handicapped 
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Changes needed in occupational education, Twenty-nine different 


suggestions were made in response to the question regarding changes needed 
in occupational education programs. Four administrators, all in different 
administrative positions, said they felt more money should be put into 
these programs. Three secondary level administrators pointed to the need 
for better public relations for occupational education programs, primarily 
to improve public attitudes toward them. Three others--one President, one 
Superintendent, and one Principal--suggested that efforts should be made to 
eliminate the stereotype that occupational programs are for people who can- 
not do academic work. In addition, two administrators, one Dean and one 
Director, said that something should be done to change the "negative 
attitudes" of the public toward occupational education. Another three 
administrators--a President, Dean, and Principal--thought occupational 
programs should concentrate on adult education, particularly on teaching 
people to read and write. Two administrators, a Superintendent and Director, 
suggested equalizing the pay scales of academic ari occupational education 
teachers. Two other administrators wanted to see iv *< ed econom » cduca- 
tion offered to all students in the public schocis. 


Each of the other 22 suggestions was offered by a singie official. 
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They were as follows: 


1. Open technical institute programs to high school students 

2. Provide more man-months 

3. Provide more occupational education programs for ninth graders 

4, Encourage schools to be more selective in the kinds of occupa- 
tional education programs they offer 

5. Give schools more professional guidance from the state 

6. Avoid starting federally-funded programs which could be discon- 
tinued at the whim of federal politicians 

7. Define more clearly occupational education goals at state, local, 
and national levels 

8. Get away from the "cluster concept" 

9. Grant more flexibility to enable offering of competitive salaries 

O. Provide more in-service training for teachers 

ll. Increase individualized instruction 

12. Improve teacher training programs 

13. Eliminate funding by category to give local officials more flexi- 
bility of operation 

14, Expand occupational education programs 

15. Eliminate duplication of programs 

16. Improve communications between secondary schools and community 

colleges 

17. Improve coordination among school districts regarding what pro- 
grams should be offered 

18. Move away from the "lock-step" approach to education in public 

schools 

19. Improve coordination between various types of institutions 

20. Improve follow-up and job placement efforts 

el. Continually update occupational education programs 

22. Move away from "classroom group instruction" 


Barriers to improvement of occupational education. The overwhelming 
favorite among the 20 barriers to changes in occupational education which 
were mentioned by the administrators was the lack of adequate financing. 
This was indicated by 15 administrators--three Presidents, three Deans, 
four Superintendents, one Director, and four Principals. In Districts 
7 and 8, at least three administrators held this view. Another barrier men- 
tioned by nine administrators was the public attitude that occupational 
education is a second-class educational program. This was suggested by 
four Presidents, one Dean, two Superintendents, one Director, and two Prin- 
cipals. Two Superintendents and one Director agreed that one barrier was 


the dual salary system which places academic and occupational teachers on 
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different scales. Two administrators, a Superintendent and a Principal, 
pointed to the lack of local autonomy as a barrier. Two Presidents mentioned 
the problem of training students for jobs they could get without training 
and at the same pay level. Two Directors suggested that one barrier was 
the lack of understanding by the public about the changes taking place in 
education in general, and two Deans pointed to the lack of effective communi- 
cation among various institutions as being a barrier to the improvement of 
occupational education programs. 

Each of the other 13 barriers was mentioned by a single official. 
They were as follows: 


1. Attitude that occupational education teachers need no teacher 
training 
2. Salaries for teachers which are less than they can command in 
business and industry 
3. Lack of coordination of various educational institutions 
4, Lack of coordination between general education and occupational 
education 
5. "“Lobbying" efforts by representatives of "academic" programs 
6. Lack of leadership on the state level 
7. Lack of community support 
8. Categorical funding 
9. Lack of established priorities in state occupational education 
programs 
10. Lack of licensing procedures in technical fields which would 
make it necessary for people to take technical training in order 
to get jobs 
11.- Polacies 
12. Teachers' lack of interest in improving their instruction 
13. Gearing programs too much to the needs of industry 


Most_serious problem associated with occupational education. A total 
of 23 responses were recorded as being considered the most serious problem 
related to occupational education. Nine administrators agreed that the 
general public attitude toward occupational education was the most serious 
problem. These included four Presidents, two Superintendents, one Director, 
and two Principals. In both Districts 3 and 8, three administrators agreed 


this was the most serious problem confronting occupational education. 
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Lack of money was suggested as the most serious problem by seven 
administrators--one President, two Deans, two Superintendents, one Director, 
and one Principal. Three respondents--a Dean, Superintendent, and Principal-- 
pointed to the need for eliminating the dual salary system for academic and 
occupational teachers. Three Deans suggested that the most serious problem 
was that of ineffective coordination of various occupational education pro- 
grams. Lack of effective communications between different occupational 
education programs was cited by two Deans. Two other administrators, a 
President and Dean, pointed to the need for more individualized instruction 
in occupational programs. 

The red tape involved in operating federal and state programs was 
cited by one Superintendent and Director. Also, the need for special col- 
lege training for occupational teachers was indicated by one Director and 
one Principal. 

Each of the remaining 16 responses was offered by a single official. 
They were as follows: 


1. Getting principals interested and behind occupational education 
programs 


2. Lack of coordination among occupational education teachers 
3. Acceptance of new concepts without first testing them 
4, Need for improved teaching of language skills and math skills 
5. Allowance of more flexibility for schools in order that they 
can be more creative 
6. Need for better instructional materials 
7. Need for 100% state financing 
8. Duplication of programs across the state 
9. Lack of quality professional leadership at the top of the 
community college system 
10. Difficulties involved in transferring credits from technical 
institutes to four-year institutions 
ll. Inadequate space 
12. Lack of planning to adequately provide resources after teachers 


are allotted 
13. Lack of adequate involvement of business community 
14. Gearing programs too much to the needs of industry 
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15. Opening occupational education programs to people without 
prerequisite abilities for those programs 


16. Poor teachers who should be fired 

Several of the administrators made comments about occupational 
education which were not included in any of the stated categories in the 
interview schedule. Two Directors remarked that the state should give local 
school systems more advance notice regarding new occupational education pro- 
grams to be instituted. Other comments, each offered by a single respondent, 
were as follows: 

1. Local autonomy is needed in program planning. 

2. Better administrative training is needed for personnel. 

3. If one school system has a good program, it should be made 
available to other systems who want to use it. 

4, Parental apathy is a major problem. 

5. Repeal compulsory attendance laws to eliminate students who 
cannot benefit from schooling but still draw on system's 
resources. 

6. Programs need to be more relevant to students' lives. 

7. Programs should be based on local area's needs. 

8. Better administration of programs is needed. 

Summation of Data from Interviews 

More than one-half (23) of the administrators reported that their 
facilities were adequate, with Deans and Directors being the groups whose 
replies were most often placed in this category. Less than one-half (15) 
of the administrators rated their equipment as adequate, with Directors again 
being the group most likely to respond in this manner. Fifty percent of the 
Presidents and Principals, however, reported inadequate equipment. Of those 
who commented on the adequacy of their instructional materials, approximately 
one-half viewed them as adequate. Superintendents and Directors reported 
inadequate materials most often, and Deans most often indicated their materials 


were adequate. Fifteen administrators reported that their instructional 


personnel were adequate, with post-secondary administrators, in general, 
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viewing their personnel as being more satisfactory than did the secondary 
administrators. Thus, approximately 50% of the administrators viewed their 
facilities, equipment, instructional materials, and instructional personnel 
as being adequate to meet their needs, 

One-half of the administrators reported that funding for occupational 
education was totally inadequate. This view was fairly evenly divided among 
all groups of administrators. Two-thirds of the 26 administrators who 
commented on 100% state funding of occupational education were in favor of 
this proposal. Secondary administrators appeared to give more support to 
this proposal than did post-secondary administrators. 

Of those who responded to the question about adequacy of services 
from the State Agencies, approximately three-fifths indicated consultant 
services were adequate as was the help they received in relation to program 
direction. Interestingly, Principals were least satisfied with the con- 
sultant services, but were most satisfied with the help given in program 
direction. Two-thirds of the administrators either were unfamiliar with 
the State Plan or did not find it useful. Directors, more than any other 
group, indicated the Plan was helpful to them. 

Two-thirds of those who responded to the question reported that 
advisory committees were helpful in varying degrees. Presidents and Direc- 
tors were more likely to view them as helpful than were the other groups. 
Problems encountered in working with advisory committees were the scheduling 
of meetings, the lack of policy-making power granted to the committees, and 
lack of time for working with the committees. 

Groups of persons for whom some of the administrators believed pro- 


grams were not available were the disadvantaged, the "college-bound," the 
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"poor," and "blacks." More than one-half of the administrators reported 

that their programs served "all types of people," one-third stated that their 
programs served the disadvantaged and minorities, and one-fourth reported 
programs for the mentally and physically handicapped. 

Of the 29 suggestions made in response to the question regarding 
changes needed in occupational education, only four of them were made by 
three or more administrators. These suggestions were to: (a) increase 
funding, (b) improve public relations and public attitudes, (c) eliminate 
the stereotype that occupational education is for those who cannot do academic 
work, and (d) place emphasis on adult education. The first three of the 
preceding changes susgested were consistent with those identified by the 
of the opinionnaire. A majority of the changes which were suggested by only 
one administrator were consistent with those included in the opinionnaire 
or written in by the respondents. 

When asked to discuss what they believed were barriers to the improve- 
ment of occupational education programs, almost one-third of the administrators 
mentioned lack of adequate financing. A second barrier mentioned by one-fourth 
of the administrators was the public attitude that occupational education is 


a second-class educational program. Most of the remaining 18 barriers were 


listed by only one person and were similar to those included in the opinionnaire 


The most serious problem identified by one-fourth of the administrators 


was the general public attitude toward occupational education. Other replies 
to the question in which administrators were asked to indicate the most 

serious problem related to occupational edicdtton axe lack of money, the dual 
salary system for academic and occupational teachers, and ineffective coordi- 


nation of various occupational education programs. The other 19 problems were 
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listed by only one or two of the administrators. The concerns related to the 
image of occupational education, lack of funds, and ineffective coordination 
of programs were consistent with those identified in the opinionnaire portion 


of the study. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Administrators play a vital role in the success of occupational 
education programs. Their views are important in evaluating the present 
direction of programs and in planning and determining the future direction 
and expansion of programs. Recognition of this fact led the North Carolina 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education to issue a request for a 
study in which views of administrators toward occupational education would 
be examined. Data were collected from administrators at local education 
agencies, community colleges, and technical institutes via a mailed opinion- 
naire and personal interviews. 

The opinionnaire and interview schedule were designed to determine 
the philosophy of occupational education held by school administrators; 
changes needed in occupational education; barriers to improvement of 
occupational education; nature and extent of use of advisory committees; 
groups of persons served by occupational education; and adequacy of (a) 
facilities, equipment, and instructional materials; (b) "State" support 
in relation to funding, consultation, program direction, and use of the 
State Plan; (c) public school personnel; and (d) community support. 

Participants selected for the survey represented the eight educational 
districts in North Carolina and the following groups of administrators: (a) 
community college and technical institute presidents, (b) community college 
and technical institute occupational education deans and directors, (c) public 
school superintendents, (d) local occupational education directors, and 


(e) secondary school principals. 
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Random samples of superintendents and principals were drawn, but the total 
populations of the other groups of administrators were surveyed due to the 
smaller numbers available within those categories. Opinionnaires were 
returned by 78% of the 324 administrators to whom they were mailed, Per- 
centages of responses from the different districts and groups were similar. 
Interviews were conducted with one administrator from each of the adminis- 
trative categories in each educational district, a total of 40 interviews. 
Analysis of the data from the opinionnaires included computation 
of percentages of responses at each of the five levels of the scale for 
each item. Chi-square analyses were used to determine whether or not 
there were differences in responses to items by groups and by districts. 
The descriptive data obtained from the interviews were summarized in 
relation to the aspects of occupational education examined in this study. 
In the following summary of the findings, deans and directors of 
occupational education at the post-secondary level will be referred to 
as Deans, and local occupational education directors as Directors. Findings 
from the opinionnaires and interviews will be presented first, followed 


by implications of these results. 


Summary of Findings 
Philosophy of Occupational Education 
The philosophy of occupational education held by 50% to 75% of the 
administrators involved the beliefs that (a) occupational education programs 
at the post-secondary level should prepare students for a specific occupation, 
(ob) occupational education is necessary, (c) major emphasis should be placed 


on skill development, and (d) occupational education programs are not difficult 


to administer. Opinion was divided as to whether or not (a) students could 

be prepared for the range of job opportunities available to them, (b) programs 
at the secondary level should be of a general nature rather than preparation 
for a specific occupation, and (c) programs were effectively preparing 
students for today's world of work. 

Significant differences by groups revealed that Presidents, Deans, 
and Directors expressed greater belief than did other groups in the effective- 
ness of occupational education; whereas, Deans evidenced a stronger belief 
than did other groups that occupational education can prepare students for a 
wide range of job opportunities. Another significant difference was that 
post-secondary administrators believed more strongly than did secondary 
administrators that occupational education courses should provide general 
rather than specific job preparation at the secondary level. A significant 
difference across districts was found for only one item--the item dealing 
with placing major emphasis on skill development. 

Changes Needed _ in Occupational Education 

A majority of administrators were in agreement that all but one of 
the 21 changes listed in the opinionnaire were needed. Changes accorded 
top priority, irregardless of group or district, were the following: (a) 
allocation of funds on a more flexible basis, (b) total funding by the state 
for occupational education, including 100% funding of teacher salaries, (c) 
joint efforts in curriculum planning between high schools and community 
colleges and technical institutes, and (d) more realistic guidance services. 
When priority items by group were examined, changes in addition to those 
previously listed to which priority was given by the specific groups were 


as follows: (a) Presidents, cooperative planning at the multi-county level 
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and wore professional development help for teachers; (b) Deans, well-developed 
placement services and more relevant occupational programs; (c) Superintend- 
ents, a wider variety of programs; (d) Directors, more coordination between 
occupational and general education; and (e) Principals, a wider variety of 
programs and more coordination between occupational and general education. 

Changes for which there were significant differences in responses 
across groups revealed that Directors were more likely to indicate a need 
for in-service help for administrators than were other groups, and Presidents 
and Deans saw most need for planning at the multi-county level. Setonhary, 
more than post-secondary, administrators were concerned about the means of 
screening students for admission to programs. 

Suggestions for change frequently mentioned in the interviews were 
as follows: (a) increase funding, (b) improve public relations and public 
attitudes, (c) eliminate the stereotype that occupational education is for 
those who cannot do academic work, and (d) place emphasis on adult education. 
Barriers to Improvement of Occupational Education 

Barriers to the improvement of occupational education programs 
recognized by at least 75% of the administrators were the uncertainty and 
the inadequacy of state allotted funds. Other barriers suggested by 50% to 
74% of the administrators were (a) the lack of communication between various 
groups of people involved in the educational process, (b) guidance personnel 
unprepared to communicate with students about occupational education, and 


(c) dependence of programs on funding at all levels. 


Differences across groups revealed that secondary administrators 
viewed funding as a greater barrier to the improvement of occupational 


education than did post-secondary administrators. Directors considered 
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lack of communication a greater barrier than did the other groups, and 
Principals were least likely to agree that guidance personnel were un- 
prepared for occupational counseling. The barriers suggested by most 
respondents, in response to an open-end question, involved a lack of funding 
and facilities, the image of occupational education, and lack of cooperation 
between various segments of the educational system. There were no signifi- 
cant differences across districts for items concerned with barriers to the 
improvement of occupational programs. 

A barrier mentioned by one-third of the administrators interviewed 
was lack of adequate financing. One-fourth of the administrators mentioned 
the public attitude that occupational education is a second-class program 
as a serious barrier to improvement of occupational education weerane’ 
Nature and Extent of Use of Advisory Committees 

There was support by a majority of the administrators for advisory 
committees functioning in all the various ways listed in the statements in 
that i of the opinionnaire. Support was given by more than 80% of the 
administrators to the following functions of advisory committees: (a) aid 
in planning the program, (b) aid in evaluation of the program, (c) help in 
publicizing and promoting programs, and (d) interpreting regional needs and 
opportunities that affect occupational education programs. The function of 
advisory committees receiving the least support was that of reviewing subject 
matter content and learning activities. 

Significant differences across groups revealed that post-secondary 
administrators were more likely than secondary administrators to agree that 
advisory committees (a) were an effective means of acquainting the public 


with occupational education, (b) made substantial contributions to programs, 
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(c) were useful in keeping content of programs up-to-date, and (d) did not 
take more time than was worth the effort. In addition, Presidents and 
Directors expressed more concern than did other groups about the lack of 
clear direction given to advisory committees. No significant differences 
across districts were found. 

Two-thirds of those who responded to the question about advisory 
committees in the interviews reported that the committees were helpful to 
varying degrees. Presidents and Directors were more likely to view them as 
helpful than were the other groups. Problems encountered in working with 
advisory committees were the scheduling of meetings, the lack of policy- 
making power granted to the committees, and lack of time for working with 
the committees. 

Instructional Personnel 

Responses to items describing instructional personnel revealed that 
over 50% of the administrators considered all except two of the aspects 
listed as descriptive of their personnel, The aspects which 75% or more of 
the administrators considered descriptive of their instructional personnel 
were practical work experience relevant to their teaching field, and the 
establishment of satisfactory relationships with administrative personnel 
and with students. Aspects of instructional personnel also considered 
descriptive by 50% to 74% of the administrators were professional preparation, 
continuing relevant work experiences, and the establishment of satisfactory 
relationships with business and industry personnel, academic instructors, 
and guidance personnel. Administrators considered their instructional 
personnel as least adequate in their preparation for meeting the needs of 


disadvantaged and handicapped students. 
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Significant differences across groups revealed that (a) Presidents 
and Deans thought their personnel had had more practical experience, (b) 
Deans thought their personnel had better relationships with academic 
instructors and were better prepared to teach handicapped students, and 
(c) approximately 50% or more of all groups, except Directors, thought their 
personnel had established satisfactory relationships with guidance 
personnel, 

Fifteen of the administrators who were interviewed reported that 
their instructional personnel were adequate, with post-secondary adminis- 
trators, in general, viewing their personnel as being more satisfactory 
than did the secondary administrators, The problem mentioned most frequently 
by the administrators who considered their personnel to be less than adequate 
was the inability of teachers to direct and work with their students. 
Facilities 

A majority of administrators considered only one aspect of their 
facilities, safety requirements, as adequate. Approximately two-fifths of 
the administrators reported that their facilities were adequate in terms of 
adaptability to program needs and number of trainees to be accommodated. 

The aspects of facilities considered least adequate were amount of space 
and provisions for independent study areas. Slightly more than one-half 
of the administrators interviewed reported that their facilities were 
adequate, with Deans and Directors most often responding in this manner. 
Equipment 

Equipment was regarded as safe, functional, and up-to-date by a 
majority of the administrators, but was considered to be available in 
sufficient quantity and variety by less than 50% of them. Significant 


differences across districts indicated that equipment was more available 
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in Districts 1, 6, and 7 than in the other districts. 

Less than one-half of the administrators interviewed rated their 
equipment as adequate. Deans more often reported adequate equipment, while 
Presidents and Principals more often reported inadequate equipment. 
Instructional Materials 

Instructional materials were considered sufficient in quantity, 
up-to-date, relevant, and appropriate by approximately three-fifths of the 
administrators. Only 40% of the administrators, however, indicated that 
materials were available which were designed for various rates of learning. 
Differences across groups revealed that post-secondary administrators rated 
their materials as being more up-to-date and available in greater quantity 
than did the secondary administrators. 

Approximately one-half of the administrators interviewed rated their 
materials as adequate. Superintendents and Directors more often reported 
inadequate materials and Deans were most likely to indicate adequate materials. 
Community Support 

A majority of the administrators considered community support for 
their programs to be adequate. The least descriptive aspect was that of 
employers granting credit in training programs for training received in 
school programs. Differences across groups indicated that students who 
completed courses at the post-secondary level were more likely to find 
employment than were students who completed courses at the secondary level. 
Adequacy of Funds 

Funds for purchasing instructional materials, replacing equipment, 
and maintaining facilities were regarded as adequate by two-fifths of the 


administrators; whereas, funds for salaries were regarded as adequate by 
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three-fifths of the administrators. Differences across groups indicated 
that post-secondary administrators rated funds for instructional materials 
and supplies as being more adequate than did the secondary administrators. 
Presidents, however, were least likely of all groups to indicate that funds 
for replacement of equipment were Bieta: 

One-half of the administrators interviewed reported that funding for 
occupational education was totally inadequate. This view was fairly evenly 
divided among all groups of administrators. Two-thirds of the 26 adminis- 
trators who commented on 100% state funding of occupational education were 
in favor of this proposal as were 80% of the administrators who responded 
to the opinionnaire. 

Groups of Persons Served 

Assessments of programs as to provisions made for various groups of 
people revealed that 50% to 75% of the administrators reported programs for 
the socio-economically and academically disadvantaged, the academically and 
non-academically talented, and females. However, only one-third to one-half 
of the administrators reported programs for the physically and mentally 
handicapped, post-secondary students, adults, and dropouts. The data re- 
vealed a secondary/post-secondary split in that more post-secondary than 
secondary administrators indicated that their programs provided for the 
physically handicapped, the academically talented, post-secondary students, 
adults, females, and secondary school dropouts. Administrators considered 
the factors most responsible for a lack of provisions for these various 
groups of people to be limited funds, limited facilities, and a limited 
variety of programs. Post-secondary administrators saw limited facilities 


as being the factor most responsible for a lack of programs to serve various 


LOO 


groups; whereas, secondary administrators saw limited funds as being the 
factor most responsible. 
Most Serious Problem 

Many administrators, when asked what they considered the most serious 
problem associated with occupational education, listed items which had 
already been specified earlier in the report as changes needed or barriers 
to the improvement of occupational education, i.e., lack of funds and 
facilities, the image of occupational education, low salaries, lack of 
well-prepared teachers, too much red tape, lack of unity with academic 
areas, and lack of student interest in programs. These were similar to 


the problems mentioned in the interviews. 


Implications 
On the basis of the findings, it would appear that the following 
implications could be drawn. There is a need for: 


1. more funds for all aspects of occupational education programs, 
with total funding by the state and more flexibility in alloca- 
tion of funds at the local level considered desirable. If 
possible, some of the uncertainty about funding should be 
decreased. 


2. lines of communication to be established between secondary and 
post-secondary administrators to discuss curriculum planning, 
purposes of programs, and common concerns. 


3. cooperative planning at the multi-county level for post-secondary 
programs, 


4, more realistic guidance services for students and adults and 
guidance personnel with more preparation for communicating 
with students about occupational education. 


5. well-developed placement programs included as a part of the 
occupational education program. 


6. more coordination between occupational and general education 


programs, as well as improved communication between the various 
groups of people involved in the educational process. 
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10. 


il. 


12, 


ES 


14. 


15. 


occupational education programs more relevant to present job 
opportunities. 


advisory committees to be given more direction as to their 
purpose, and for review of course content to be recognized as 
one of their functions. 


preparation of instructional personnel to meet the needs of 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. Some instructional 
personnel also need more preparation for dealing with students 
in a classrrom situation, 


more adequate facilities, especially in terms of space and 

provisions for independent study areas. 

improvement in the quantity and variety of equipment available 

for programs. | 
instructional materials designed for various rates of learning, | 


with a particularly greater quantity of materials and more up- 
to-date materials needed at the secondary level. 


course revisions where graduates of the course are not granted 
credit in employers! training programs for the in-school 
training. 


programs to serve the physically and mentally handicapped, 
post-secondary students, adults, and dropouts. 


continued effort to acquaint the public with occupational education 
programs and to improve the image of occupational education. 
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Views Toward Occupational Education 
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VIEWS TOWARD OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PART I 


Directions: Circle a number from 1 to 5 indicating the extent to which you 
agree or disagree with statements 1 through 50. 


Example: Occupational education programs.are primarily designed for_non- 


college bound students. Eye 3Q5 
Key: 1 = Strongly disagree 4 = Agree 
2 = Disagree 5 = Strongly agree 
3 = Uncertain 


This person agreed with the item and has indicated this by circling 
the "hk" (Agree). 


Do not spend too much time on any particular item. There are no right or 
wrong answers; your honest reactions to these statements as they relate to 
your educational unit or institution are desired. Please respond to each 
part of every item. Responses will be confidential and all the information 
reported from the instrument will be presented in summary form. 


ITEM CIRCLE ONE 


I. I believe that changes needed in occupational education 
in my educational unit or institution include: 


1. a wider variety of programs from which students can 


choose L232 3 
2. a higher percentage of students enrolled in 

occupational education programs 12. fF hoe 
3. more program development assistance from the State fin2 3 4 °S 

level 
4, more program evaluation assistance from the State 

level ae oh va ae 


5. more professional development (in-service) help 
for teachers 
a. on an individual basis is, 2 3 Gags 
b. ona group basis iL 2 3 4 3 


6. more professional development (in-service) help 
for administrators L 2. 3 4. 


7. more control and direction from the State Agencies 


to coordinate efforts in occupational education at 
the secondary and post-secondary levels 12 3 4% 
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he 


Li. 


12% 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17% 


18, 


19. 


20. 


21% 


= Strongly disagree 3 = Uncertain 4 
= Disagree 5 


more clearcut procedures within the State Plan 
for accomplishing the goals and/or objectives 
listed 


objectives within the State Plan which are more 
relevant to needs in my geographic area 


funds allocated on a more flexible basis (e.g., 
let local officials decide what part of 
allocation goes to supplies, equipment, salaries) 


100 percent state funding of occupational 
education teacher salaries (eliminate local 
matching requirements) 


total funding by the state for occupational 
education (to include supplies, equipment, 


salaries) 


more equitable distribution of funds within the 
state for occupational education 


more emphasis on programs for females 


more realistic guidance services for students 
and adults 


inclusion of a well-developed placement program 
as a part of occupational education 


program offerings which are more in line with 
job opportunities and manpower needs 


joint efforts in curriculum planning between 
high school and community colleges and technical 
institutes to minimize duplication and repeated 
instruction 


more cooperative planning at the multi-county level 


more effective means of screening students for 
admission to programs 


more coordination between occupational and general 
education programs 


LOT. 


Agree 


Strongly agree 


IT. 


= Agree 
Strongly agree 


1 = Strongly disagree 3 = Uncertain 
Disagree 


uS 
i] 


to 
7] 


Please add other changes you believe are needed in occupational 
education, 


eae 

Zae 

24. 

In the following three spaces, list the numbers of the preceding items, 
1-24, which identify concerns or changes to which you believe top 
priority should be given. 

25 26 27 


Barriers to the improvement of occupational education programs in my 
educational unit or institution include: 


28. the uncertainty of state allotted funds mm 23 4 6 
29. the inadequate amount of state allotted funds eo 


30. lack of coordination among occupational programs 
within my educational unit or institution mw 2¢33 4 3 


31. lack of communication between (please respond to 
each part a-d) 


a. teachers and counselors B23 4 3 
b. school and business, industry, and lay 

citizens ® 2113 4 4 
c. academic and occupational educators 1 ee eS 
d. secondary and post-secondary institutions 12 3 43 


32. guidance personnel (secondary level) who are 
unprepared to communicate with students about 
occupational education at either the secondary 
or post-secondary level 123 4% 


33. the dependence of occupational education 
programs upon 


a. local funds B23 4 2 

b. state funds i123 Aa 

c. federal funds & 2153 433 
34. the portion of the school budget allotted for 

instruction in occupational education 12 3 4a 
35. inadequate consultant services from State 

Agencies 123 
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= Strongly disagree 3 = Uncertain 4 = Agree 
Disagree 5 = Strongly agree 


i) 
i 


Add other barriers to improvement of occupational education programs 
in your area, 


36. 
37. 


III. To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements 
about occupational education? 


38. Present occupational education programs are not 
effectively preparing students for today's world 
of work, 12) 3% 


39. Major emphasis in occupational education courses 
should be placed on skill development. L 2 3 4 


40. Occupational education programs cannot possibly 
prepare students for the wide range of job 
opportunities available to them, m2 43 24 


41. Occupational education at the secondary level 
should be of a broad general nature rather than 
preparation for a specific occupation. i 42, 93) 34 


42. Occupational education at the post-secondary 
level should prepare students for a specific 
occupation, Bb oAQesZoR4 


43. Occupational education is unnecessary since 
students can receive training while on the job. Ls sZqngmn4 


44, Occupational education programs are difficult to 
administer. i 2 2304 
IV. To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements 


about advisory committees? 


45. Advisory committees should include individ- 
uals who are critical of the educational program, UWOrQ AWW ys 


46. Advisory committees make substantial contri- 
butions to the occupational education program. bs 2eegxS4 


47. Working with advisory committees takes more 
time than is worth the effort. dt 22. Si 16, 
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= Agree 
Strongly agree 


1 = Strongly disagree 3 = Uncertain 
2 = Disagree 


ou 
{ 


48. Advisory committees often lack clear direction 
as to their purpose. rl Pe. SG 5 


49. Advisory committees are an effective means of 
acquainting the community with the value of 
occupational education programs. 1. 3-4 5 


50. Which of the following functions do you believe 
advisory committees should perform? 
a. review subject matter content and learning 
activities to check that they are up-to- 


date Ee eS SS 
b. aid in planning the program Ls HZ 0B ae 2S 
c. aid in the evaluation of the program Mn ie 8 5 
d. help to publicize and promote the program U2 3. 14S 
e. interpret needs and opportunities in the 

region that affect occupational education 

programs 1.2 3: 4 5 


Ve What do you believe is the most serious problem associated with 
occupational education? 


PART II 
Directions: PLEASE NOTE THAT THE RESPONSE KEY FOR THIS SECTION IS DIFFERENT 
FROM THAT USED FOR PART I. This section of the opinionnaire contains 
statements which may or may not be descriptive of the occupational educa- 


tion program in your educational unit. 


Example: Parents are involved with school personnel in occupational youth 


club activities. LG) 3 42 5 
Key: 1 2 3 4 5, 
Not descriptive Descriptive 
of program of program 


Circle a "1" if the statement is not descriptive of your program and a "5" 
if it accurately describes the program. Use the numbers 2, 3, and 4 to 
indicate varying degrees of the extent to which the statement describes 
your program. 


This person believed the above statement described the program to a limited 
extent and circled a "2", If you do not believe you have enough information 
to be able to respond to the item, circle the "U". 


Key: 


1 


Not descriptive 
of program 


Please respond to each part of every item, 


aS 


Instructional personnel in the occupational 
education program: 


ae 


e. 


f. 


have had practical work experience in areas 
relevant to their teaching fields 

have had professional preparation in general 
education and in vocational education 

continue to have sufficient experiences in the 


world of work to maintain relevancy of instruc- 


tion 

have established satisfactory relationships 

with 

1. administrative personnel 

2. business and industrial personnel in the 
community 

3. students 

4, academic instructors 

5. guidance personnel 


are prepared to meet the needs of disadvantaged 


students 
are prepared to meet the needs of handicapped 
students 


Instructional materials are: 


a. 
b. 
C. 
d. 
e. 


available in sufficient quantity 
up-to-date 

relevant to modern employment practices 
appropriate to the curriculum objectives 
designed to compensate for various rates of 
learning 


Facilities are adequate in terms of: 


amount of space 

adaptability to program needs 

maximum number of trainees to be accommodated 
safety requirements 

provision for independent study areas 


Equipment is: 


a. 
b. 
Ce 
d. 
e. 


safe 

functional 

up-to-date 

available in sufficient quantity 
available in sufficient variety 


EAE 


BP RRR 


PRR RB 


BREE Re 


NNN N NH 


NNN N HS 


Descriptive 
of program 
3a 15 ow 
3 eS 
eS Ga as ee S| 
3) 4° Sea 
3 4 Doe 
34 SoG 
Brey 5A 
ae 5 U 
3° 4 SO 
Sime 5 0 
3. Su 
SrA Saal 
S045 Sea 
a4 5 U 
sey 5 OU 
39% Ss U 
394 5 U 
34 5 U 
374 5 U 
Ja 5 U 
3m 2D U 
a a 
Se 4 5: 
SRG ees ae All 
3.4 353 7 


5 


Key: 


1 2 3 
Not descriptive 
of program 


Community support in my area is expressed in the 

following ways: 

a. Parents are supportive of the program 

b. Employers are willing to provide training 
stations 

c. Industries and employers grant equal credit 
within their training programs for occupa- 
tional education acquired by students in 
school programs 

d. Business and industry personnel hire occupa- 
tional education students upon completion of 
their educational program 

e. Business and industrial establishments 
cooperate with the occupational education 
program (serve as resource persons, provide 
opportunities for observation, etc.) 


Adequate funds are available for: 

a. purchasing instructional materials and supplies 

b. replacing, as needed, the tools and equipment 
which are used as part of the instructional 
program 

c. maintaining and improving buildings and 
facilities 

d. paying occupational instructional personnel 
salaries commensurate with their professional 
preparation and work experience 


Opportunities for occupational education in my 

educational unit or institution are provided for 

the following groups of people: 

a. socio-economically disadvantaged 

b. academically disadvantaged 

c. physically handicapped 

d. mentally handicapped 

e. non-academically talented 

f. academically talented 

g. post-secondary students 

h. adults 

i. females 

j. those who have dropped out of the secondary 
school system 
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PRR RPP RP EEE 


e 


Descriptive 


of program 


NN NN NHN NH WN LO 


i) 


Wo WH & WW WH WH WH 


Wo 


Ce ee ee a a a a ad 


> 


AMmaaanraiunrn 


wn 


aqaqaqacgtqacq ca 


Gq 


Key: 1 2 3 4 5 
Not descriptive Descriptive 
of program of program 


8. If occupational programs are not available to all who 
could benefit from them, which of these factors might be 
responsible? 

Place a check (¥) in the appropriate blank(s), 

1. lack of professional staffing 

2. limited facilities 

3. limited equipment 

4. limited funds 

5. availability of training stations 

6. limited variety of programs available to students 

7. Other (please specify) 
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Code Number 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION FORM 


To ensure a common understanding of the term occupational education, the 
following definition is included to clarify the term as used on this form 
and in the opinionnaire: 


Occupational education programs - a sequence of educational and skill 
development experiences designed to prepare an individual for entry, 
promotion, or updating in a specific occupation or cluster of occupations 
of less than professional level in business, trade and industry, health, 
home economics, agriculture, and other special areas, It is not synony- 
mous with the term career education, which is broader in scope. 


Directions: Circle the number which corresponds with your answer. 
1. How long have you been in your present position? 

1. O-4 years 4. 15-19 years 

2. 5-9 years 5. 20 years or more 


3. 10-14 years 


2. How would you describe your degree of experience with occupational 
education programs? 


1. Extensive 3 Slight 
2. Moderate 4. None 


3. Did the formal training program for your present job include adequate 
preparation in administration and supervision of occupational education 
programs? 


ii »¥es 2.) No 3. Undecided 
4. Do you believe additional training in the administration and supervision 
of occupational programs would be helpful to you in your present situa- 
tion? 
1. Yes 2. No 3. Undecided 
5. Circle the occupational areas in which courses are offered in your 


educational unit or institution and then place a check in the column 
which expresses your assessment of the programs. 


Highly Effec-|Somewhat |Ineffec- 
Effective! tive |Effective tive 


1. Agriculture education 

2. Distributive education 

3. Health occupations 

4. Occupational home economics 
5. Vocational office education 

6. Trade and industrial education 
7. Introduction to Vocations 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


How do you feel about the adequacy of the 
a. facilities, equipment, and teaching materials for occupational 
education? 
b. instructional personnel? 
c. "State" support in relation to funding? 
consultation? 
program direction? 
the State Plan? 


What types of advisory groups are a part of your occupational education 
program? 

To what extent are they used? 

What, if any, problems are associated with their use? 


What groups of persons are served by occupational education in your unit? 
Are there additional groups in your area which need to be served if 
funds for facilities, personnel, etc. were available? 


What changes do you believe are needed in occupational education? 


In your view, what are some of the barriers to improvement of occupa- 
tional education? 


As far as you are concerned, what do you believe is the most serious 
problem associated with occupational education? In what one area 
would you most like to have something done or see some changes made? 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


AT GREENSBORO 


March 16, 1973 


School of Home Economics 
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Each year the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education selects. areas 
for in-depth evaluation.as part of its overall charge by the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 “to evaluate programs, services, and activities 
assisted by this title, and publish and distribute the results thereof." 
One major area selected by the Council this year is a study of how adminis-— 
trators at the secondary and post-secondary levels view occupational 
education programs. The Home Economics Center for Research has contracted 
with the North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational Education to 
conduct this study. As an administrator, your views are important in 
evaluating present direction and in planning and determining future 
direction and expansion of occupational education programs. 


You have been selected through a carefully designed random sampling plan to 
participate in this study. In order for the data to have real meaning to 
the Council, it is important that each administrator selected participate 
in the study. Enclosed you will find an opinionnaire which has been 
designed to determine your views toward occupational education. Your 
frank responses to this instrument will enable those on the State Advisory 
Council to identify problems associated with occupational education and to 
advise the State Board of Education on ways of dealing with these concerns. 
Responses will be confidential, analyses will be made on a group basis, 

and care will be taken in any report to see that no respondent, school 
unit, or community college or technical institute can be identified with 

a response. The number on the opinionnaire will only be used for purposes 
of coding geographic area and type of administrative position. 


The instrument will require approximately thirty minutes to complete. We 
realize you have a busy schedule, but your cooperation in this matter is 
essential if the study is to serve the purposes described above. Please 
return the opinionnaire in the enclosed self-addressed stamped envelope 
by April 11. Your promptness and cooperation in responding to the 
opinionnaire will be greatly appreciated. A summary of the findings from 
the study will be sent to you upon its completion. Thank you for your 
attention to this request. 


Barbara Clawson, Research 
Home Economics Education 


Mildred B. Johnson 
Home Economics Education 


Joe Clary, Executive Director 
North Carolina State Advisory Council 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
AT GREENSBORO 


School of Home Economics April 12, 1973 


Your help is needed if the study being conducted on views of administrators 
toward occupational education is to be representative of views held 
throughout the state. We realize you are busy, but we would appreciate 

your taking the time to fill out the opinionnaire, "Views Toward Occupationai 
Education" which you received about three weeks ago. Since you were 

selected to represent a particular administrative position, the information 
you can provide is essential. 


Won't you take approximately thirty minutes to respond to the opinionnaire 
within the next three days and return it in the self-addressed stamped 
envelope which accompanied it? Would you also check and return the 
enclosed postal card to indicate to us whether or not you plan to partici- 
pate in the study? Should you need another copy of the opinionnaire, you 
may indicate this on the card. Your cooperation and prompt response to 
these requests will be greatly appreciated. 


If you have already returned the opinionnaire, please disregard this 
letter. 


Sincerely, 


Barbara Clawson, Research 
Home Economics Education 


Mildred B. Johnson, Chairman 
Home Economics Education 


Joe Clary, Executive Director 
North Carolina State Advisory Council 
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Please place a check in the appropriate blank. 


I have returned the opinionnaire. 
I will return the opinionnaire this week. 


Please send me another copy of the opinionnaire. 
I do not intend to respond to the opinionnaire. 
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Nine Mildred 8, Johnsen, Chairenan 
Home tcononfee Eduwation 


Joe Clary, Reetutive Direotox 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
AT GREENSBORO 


School of Home Economics 


Each year the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education selects areas 
for in-depth evaluation as part of its overall charge by the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 "To evaluate programs, services, and activi- 
ties assisted by this title, and publish and distribute the results thereof." 
One major area selected by the Council this year is a study of how adminis- 
trators view occupational education programs. 


The Home Economics Center for Research has contracted with the North 
Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational Education to conduct a study 
to determine the views of administrators at the secondary and post-secondary 
levels toward occupational education. As an administrator, your views are 
important in evaluating present direction and in planning and determining 
future direction and expansion of occupational education programs. 


Interviews with selected administrators in each of the eight districts in 
North Carolina have been planned as one aspect of the study. You have 

been selected to represent one type of administrator in your district. In 
order for the data collected to be representative of views within the state, 
it is important that each administrator selected participate in the study. 
We, therefore, hope you will be willing to give approximately an hour of 
your time for this purpose. 


Information from the interviews will be confidential and reported in 
summary form across all interviews. Care will be taken in preparing the 
final reporting to insure that no individual interviewed can be identified 
with a response, 


Possible dates and alternate times for the interview are suggested on the 


enclosed postal card. Please fill in the information requested on the 
card and return it to us. You will then be notified as to a definite 
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ee 


time for the interview. Your willingness to participate in this project 
will be greatly appreciated. 


- 


Sincerely, 


Barbara Clawson, Research 
Home Economics Education 


Mildred B. Johnson, Chairman 
Home Economics Education 


Joe Clary, Executive Director 
North Carolina State Advisory 
Council 
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Please indicate your first and second choice as to 
date and time for the interview. 


March 29, a.m. 
March 29, p.m. 
March 30, a.m. 
March 30, p.m. 


Any of these times would be suitable 
None of these times are suitable 


Name 


Address 


Lat 


APPENDIX C: CHI-SQUARE CONTINGENCY TABLES 
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TABLE 22 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning Changes 
Needed in Occupational Education 


Item 6, Part I 


Group Disagree Uncertain Agree 
Presidents 5,.6° 5.6 88.9 
Deans 6.2 AA 81.3 
Superintendents Dok 30.5 64.4 
Directors Sel! Sek 93.8 
Principals Lh, A 14.4 74.4 


%2 = 20.84, p <.01 


Item 19, Part I 


Presidents 2.8 8.3 88.9 
Deans 156 12.5 71.9 
Superintendents 13:8 2955 56.9 
Directors 18.2 24.2 60.6 
Principals Oat 32,2, 61.1 


%2 19.57, p<. 01 


Item 20, Part I 


Presidents dik 38.9 50.0 
Deans 31.3 9.4 59.4 
Superintendents 22, 22.4 65.5 
Directors 15.2 2a UPAR 
Principals 14.4 L2e2 1363 


%2. 21.49, p<. 01 
4In this and all succeeding tables, the numbers reported are percentages. 
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TABLE 23 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 
Barriers to Improvement 


Item 28, Part I 


Group Disagree « Uncertain Agree 
Presidents 16.7 8.3 75.0 
Deans 28.1 12.5 59.4 
Superintendents Byagl Dieili 89.8 
Directors 5.9 2.9 91.2 
Principals 13.0 18.9 67.8 


%2 = 23.98, p <.01 


Item 3la, Part I 


Presidents 3343 8.3 58.3 
Deans SVe3 12.2 56.3 
Superintendents 35.6 28.8 3566 
Directors LS | 5.9 79.4 
Principals 46.7 12.2 41.1 


%% = 29,28, p ¢.001 


Item 3lc, Part I 


Presidents 16.7 16.7 66.7 
Deans 31.3 MAGS 56.3 
Superintendents 30.5 8.5 61.0 
Directors 2.9 oe9 91.2 
Principals 33.0 7.7 59.3 


Xi « 18:42, peids 
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Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 


Group 


Presidents 
Deans 
Superintendents 
Directors 


Principals 


X2 = 55.00, p <.001 


Presidents 
Deans 
Superintendents 
Directors 


Principals 


%2 = 36.53, p<.001 


Presidents 
Deans 
Superintendents 
Directors 


Principals 


X2 = 19.23, p<.0l 


TABLE 23 (continued) 


Barriers to Improvement 


Item 32, Part I 


Disagree 


Uncertain 


16.9 


Item 33c, Part I 


16.7 


SL 


Chi-Square Contingency Table by District for Item 


District 


X2 = 23.76, p<.05 


TABLE 24 


Concerning Philosophy 


Item 39, Part I 


Disagree 


33.3 
20.6 
28.2 
11.8 
33.3 
45.8 
14.3 


14.7 
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Uncertain 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables by Group for Items 


Group Disagree Uncertain Agree 
Presidents 66.7 5.0 27:58 
Deans 75.0 Diet 21.9 
Superintendents 45.8 25.4 28.8 
Directors 64.7 0.0 SRS 
Principals 33.0 20.9 46.2 

2 = 35.82, p<.001 

Item 40, Part I 
Presidents 52.8 19.4 27.8 
Deans 87.5 0.0 Ue eS. 
Superintendents S73 0.2 deo 
Directors 55.9 Ld aG 26.5 
Principals 39.6 15.4 45.1 

X* = 32.17, p<.001 

Item 41, Part I 
Presidents 27469 2.8 69.4 
Deans 20ee Sill 68.8 
Superintendents 42.4 18.6 39.0 
Directors 56.3 ZL.9 Z2E.9 
Principals 47.8 LSs> SSF 


% 2 = 30.64, p<.001 


TABLE 25 


Concerning Philosophy 


Item 38, Part I 
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TABLE 26 
Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning Advisory Committees 


Item 46, Part I 


Group Disagree - Uncertain Agree 
Presidents 5.6 11.1 83.3 
Deans O7 6.5 83.9 
Superintendents ise! 3055 Dee 
Directors 2305 14.7 61.8 
Principals 14.1 30.4 55.4 


X2 = 21.31, p<.0l 


Presidents 86.1 5.6 8.3 
Deans 77.4 9.7 12.9 
Superintendents 42.4 40.7 16.9 
Directors 64.7 20.6 14.7 
Principals 51.1 32.6 16.3 


xX 2 = 27.26, p<.001 


Item 48, Part I 


Presidents 11.4 2.9 85.7 
Deans 25.8 6.5 67.7 
Superintendents So i336 74.6 
Directors 11.8 2.9 85.3 
Principals 12.0 2369 64.1 


2 = 20.77, p<.01 
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TABLE 26 (continued) 
Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning Advisory Committees 


Item 49, Part I 


Group Disagree Uncertain Agree 
Presidents 8.3 8.3 83.3 
Deans 0.0 6.5 93.5 
Superintendents ee) 25.4 62.7 
Directors 11.8 11.8 76.5 
Principals 10.9 30.4 58.7 


*.2 = 21,31, p<.0l 


Item 50a, Part I 


Presidents Dyed 2.9 80.0 
Deans 15.6 0.0 84.4 
Superintendents 48.3 poe 36.2 
Directors 41.2 8.8 50.0 
Principals deo USe2 41.3 


X= 35.87, p<.00l 


Bo 


TABLE 27 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 
Instructional Personnel 


Item la, Part II 


- 


Group Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive 
Presidents 2.8 2.8 94.4 
Deans 0.0 LOS 83.9 
Superintendents 8.6 UBS, 75.9 
Directors 3.0 30.3 66.7 
Principals 13.3 10.0 76.7 


% 2 = 21.16, p<.01 


Item 1d(4), Part II 


Presidents 17.1 28.6 54.3 
Deans 19.4 9.7 7L20 
Superintendents 22.8 26.3 50.9 
Directors 35.3 3563 29.4 
Principals 3.5 Sly / 52.8 


x2 = 17.19, p<.05 


Item 1d(5), Part II 


Presidents 19.4 16.7 63.9 
Deans 19.4 32.3 48.4 
Superintendents 19.0 24.1 56.9 
Directors 32.4 41.2 26.5 
Principals a ira 33.7 3564 


X 2 = 16.64, p<.05 136 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 


TABLE 27 (continued) 


Instructional Personnel 


Item 1f, Part II 


Group Not descriptive 
Presidents EVicglh 
Deans 22.6 
Superintendents 36.2 
Directors 48.4 
Principals 56.3 


2X2 = 16.68, p< .05 
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Somewhat descriptive 


37.1 
32.3 
32.8 
22.6 


26.4 


Descriptive 


Ae! 
45.2 
31.0 
29.0 


L762 


TABLE 28 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 
Instructional Materials 


Item 2, Part II 


Group Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive 


Presidents 2.8 25.0 72.2 
Deans 6.5 19.4 74,2 
Superintendents 10.2 44,1 45.8 
Directors 8.8 50.0 41.2 
Principals 32 36,3 50.5 


X2 = 16.31, p< .05 


Presidents 5.6 11.1 83.3 
Deans 6.5 3.2 90.3 
Superintendents S2iei2 25.4 42.4 
Directors 29.4 35.3 35.3 
Principals 33.0 20.9 46.2 


X%2 = 41.76, p<.001 


Item 2b, Part II 


Presidents 5.6 16.7 TT20 
Deans 9.7 6.5 $3.9 
Superintendents 10.2 35.6 54.2 
Directors 2.9 41.2 5509 
Principals 1 AB 31.9 56.0 


“2 = 18.30, p<.05 138 


Chi-Square Contingency Table by District for Item 


TABLE 29 


Concerning Facilities 


Item 3e, Part ITI 


District Not descriptive 
1 52.4 
2 39.4 
3 56.4 
4 39.4 
5 70.0 
6 28.0 
7 28.6 
8 Sie) 


%2 = 28,42, p< .05 


Chi-Square Contingency Table by Group for Item 


Somewhat descriptive 


19.0 
30.3 
30.8 
30.3 
16.7 
24.0 
42.9 


11.8 


TABLE 30 


Concerning Facilities 


Item 3e, Part II 


Group Not descriptive 
Presidents 42.9 
Deans 35.55 
Superintendents 39.0 
Directors bE RY, 
Principals D200 


X% 2 = 15.77, p<.05 
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Somewhat descriptive 


14.3 
22.6 
35.6 
29.4 


25.3 


Descriptive 


28.6 
30.3 
12.8 
30.3 
13.3 
48.0 
28.6 


32.4 


Descriptive 


42.9 
41.9 
25.4 
14.7, 


22.0 


Chi-Square Contingency Table by District for Item 


TABLE 31 


Concerning Equipment 


Item 4e, Part IL 


District Not descriptive 
1 38.1 
Z 30.3 
3 33.3 
4 33.3 
5 16.7 
6 12.0 
7 20.0 
8 23.5 


X2 = 24.43, p<.05 
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Somewhat descriptive 


0.0 
36.4 
28.2 
30.3 
36.7 
24.0 
20.0 


41.2 


Descriptive 


61.9 
33.3 
38.5 
36.4 
46.7 
64.0 
60.0 


35.43 


TABLE 32 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 
Community Support 
Ttemed,’ Pariuvte 


TO 
I I 


Group Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive Descriptive 
Presidents 2.8 43.9 83.3 
Deans 6.5 29.0 64.5 
Superintendents 3,5 30.5 61.0 
Directors 0.0 41.2 58.8 
Principals L453 30.8 54.9 


% 2 = 16.22, p<.05 


Item 5d, Part IIL 


Presidents ete 2.8 91.7 
Deans Sie2 6.5 90.3 
Superintendents LOY2 30.5 59.3 
Directors 11.8 23.5 64.7 
Principals LOe3 27.6 62eu 


Mor wn 222307,. pec ol 
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TABLE 33 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning 
Adequacy of Funds 


Item 6a, Part II 


- 


Group Not descriptive Somewhat. descriptive Descriptive 
Presidents 25.0 16.7 5843 
Deans 12.9 LZa9 74.2 
Superintendents 50.0 22.4 AT Be 
Directors 39.4 ss Sees Zhes 
Principals 38.0 25.0 3160 


X 2 = 28,22, p<.00l 


Item 6b, Part II 


Presidents 38.9 27.8 33.3 
Deans 25.8 12.9 61.3 
Superintendents Be 92 22.4 60.3 
Directors 146) 15.6 11.9 
Principals 2 «0 ZL aJ 66.3 


~%* = 19,49, pene 
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TABLE 34 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning Types of 
Persons Served by Occupational Education 


Item 7, Part II 


Group Not descriptive ‘Somewhat descriptive ....Descriptive 
Presidents 5.6 a1 .1 83.3 
Deans 3.2 22 36 74.2 
Superintendents 16.9 47.5 35.6 
Directors 8.8 61.8 29.4 
Principals 22.0 - 58.2 rt tvearerersaee yee ROG 


oF 63.60, p<.001 


Presidents 22.2 27.8 50.0 
Deans 29.0 25.8 45.2 
Superintendents 42.4 30.5 2/ieil- 
Directors 43.8 21.9 34.4 
Principals 58.0 23.9 vters oh By2 


2 = 21.79, p<.01 


Item 7d, Part II 


Presidents 51.4 27.5 22.9 
Deans 61.3 29.0 9.7 
Superintendents 30.5 33.9 35,26 
Directors 26.5 29.4 44.1 
Principals 42.0 25.0 tite 33.0 


ie 


TABLE 34 (continued) 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning Types of 
Persons Served by Occupational Education 


Item 7f, Part II 


Group Not descriptive intent descriptive Descriptive 
Presidents Distt 14.3 80.0 
Deans 3.4 v0.3 86.2 
Superintendents 14.0 24.6 61.4 
Directors 6.2 21.9 71.9 
Principals 18.0 Koya 53.69 


2 = 16.16, p<.05 


Item 7g, Part II 


Presidents 2.8 0.0 97.2 
Deans 3.2 0.0 96.8 
Superintendents 52.9 19.6 2feD 
Directors 2303 23.3 5333 
Principals 65.5 10.7 23.8 


X 2 = 103.04, p<.001 


Item 7h, Part II 


Presidents 2.8 0.0 O72 
Deans 0.0 6.5 93.5 
Superintendents 48.1 13.0 38.9 
Directors 33.3 2305 43.3 
Principals 62.4 16.5 252 


%* = 91.69, p<.001 Lhd 


TABLE 34 (continued) 


Chi-Square Contingency Tables for Items Concerning Types of 
Persons Served by Occupational Education 


Item -/1, Part if 


Group Not descriptive Somewhat descriptive. Descriptive 
Presidents 5.6 19.4 Vo<0 
Deans 6.5 16.1 77.4 
Superintendents 22.8 3501 42.1 
Directors 6.2 40.6 53eL 
Principals 31,4 30.0 Ee Re 

%* = 32.77, p<.001 

Item 7j, Part IL 
Presidents 8.6 2.9 88.6 
Deans Sin2 26,1 80.6 
Superintendents 56.6 ees 3082 
Directors 66.7 16.7 16.7 
Principals 81.2 8.2 10.6... 


X 7 = 108.02, p<.001 
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